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Keep Winters thieving fingers out of your 
milk pails. 








wr freezing weather come special farm problems. For vO! 
example, the care of cows. To give fhe maximum amount a 


of milk a cow must drink all the water she can. But a cow 
cannot consume as much icy water as she can warm water. 
Therefore, several prominent farm papers advise warming 
water for cows during cold weather. This additional care 
and expense is paid for many times over by increased flow 
of milk and increased profits 
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Cold weather driving tips to save you trou- 
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THE PIANO LEG COMPLEX 


, Speck and Bill in Some New Adventures 


CHAPTER I 

FEW weeks after the Monks’ Cave af- 
A fair, that is, about the first of January, 

we flushed another bird. We just stum- 
bled onto it, but, then, most important things 
happen that way without planning. There was 
Adam, for instance, he didn’t intend to start 
anything when he married and settled down as 
a peaceful truck gardener, but look what has 
come of it. And there was Columbus, who set 
out across lots for India, missed the Panama 
canal in a fog or something and bumped into 
the U. S. A. So it goes, all of which proves 
that nobody knows what is just around the 
corner. 

Bill and I had no idea of splashing into an- 
other case when we walked home from school 
with Rupert Brown that winter’s afternoon. 
Fact was, Rupert had been getting on our 
nerves terribly of late. .He always does, but for 
the past few days he had been wearing some 
mw rags that took him one notch beyond the 
limit. No moccasins and blazers and toques for 
iim—oh, dear me, no! Such thing were ‘‘com- 
non.’’ Vulgar boys wore them. This sweet lit- 
tle man must have soft kid shoes like a girl’s, 
shiny rubbers, a lady-like sweater (it’s a won- 
der-it didn’t button up the back), a black over- 
coat with a fur collar, kid mittens with fur at 
the wrists, and a round felt hat. There were no 
ear lappers on this hat, but he had ear-muffs, 
the kind old men wear with plug hats. Sueh an 
outfit is an insult to any civilized school, and 
even the girls joined in and slammed remarks 
ad snowballs at him, for a real girl detests a 
sissy as much as a boy does. 

Walking to and from school got to be such an 
exciting trip for little Rupert that his folks 
(they are sort of related to us by second mar- 

age and adoption and what not) asked us if 

e wouldn’t look out for him and not let the 

ide scholars anroy him. Yes, indeed, we 


hoon on the way home 


By Merritt P. Allen 


Author of “The Wiggins Bond Mystery,” ‘‘The Spirit of 
Spencer Spudd,” ‘Monks’ Cave” 





‘‘Rupert had been getting on our nerves 
terribly of late.’? You will find this sen- 
tence imbedded some place in the second 
paragraph of the accompanying story. If 
you haven’t enough curiosity to read on 
and find out what happened to Rupert, 
then we have nothing more to say to you. 
Whenever anything gets on Speck’s and 
Bill’s nerves, something is likely to explode 
with a loud bang. 

This new story of Merritt P. Allen’s has 
the same set of characters as his other 
yarns, with some new ones to add variety. 
This is a cracking good detective yarn, 
mixed up with fun that the boys supply. 
Former readers of Allen’s stories won’t 
need any urging to start this one. For the 
others—we dare you to read the first page. 











we geed off and lived the kind of a life he was 
living, we would wind up in a ‘‘place of tor- 
ment,’’ which was the most dreadful language 
he knew how to use. Oh, well, he means all 
right, but, all the samey, if I lived his kind of 
a life I wouldn’t be going to a place of torment, 
for I would already be there. 


UT what I was getting at was that when he 
touched up Bill on lying, Bill told him that 

there was nobody on earth who didn’t lie more 
or less. Of course that scandalized sweet Ru- 
pert within an inch of his little life. 

‘‘There are dozens and dozens of nice peo- 
ple,’’ he squeaked. 

‘‘Bet your buttons,’’ Bill agreed; ‘‘but they 
all tell lies once in a while.”’ 


‘‘They do not.’’ 

‘*Show me one who doesn’t.”’ 

‘**My papa.”’ 

‘‘Aunt Emma! Only last Sunday, I heard 
him tell Nellie Peck that she looked fine. You 
know Nellie never looked fine. Fine means 
pretty, and Nellie couldn’t look pretty if she 
sat up nights for a year trying to learn how. 
Everybody expects there’l] be an earthquake in 
the graveyard when she’s buried, That,’s why 
the gravestones are set in cement so they won't 
topple over.’’ 

Out of the corner of my eye I could see that 
Bill was all set to argue if he had a chanee, for 
any kind of an argument was always the cat’s 
eyebrows to him. 

‘You should not make light of death,’’ Ru- 
pert said in his most parsonish tone. 

‘“Nellie ain’t dead,’’ Bill told him. ‘‘ And she 
don’t look fine, even if your dad did say so.”’ 

‘‘Papa is always a gentleman to ladies.’’ 

‘Every, gentleman is a liar,’’ Bill said, be- 
ginning to warm up to his text. 

‘“‘They are not!’’ And Rupert’s voice lacked 
only a little of sounding alive. 


“*¥ou 


BILL put on his Daniel Webster air. 
**You 


don’t study things out.’’ he said. 
haven’t the proper perspective.’’ 

‘“What’s that?’’ I put in. 

‘“What’s perspective? Well, you wouldn’t 
understand if I told you.’’ Which showed that 
he had got it out of a book without knowing 
what it meant. ‘‘For instance,’’ he went on 
to Rupert, ‘‘if your father had gone up to Nel- 
lie and said, ‘Good morning, Mrs. Peek ; you are 
the homeliest woman in the world,’ would he 
have been a gentleman? No. Would he have 
been a liar? No. See? If you’re a gentleman, 
you’ve got to be a liar.”’ 

Rupert was all cut up, for it had never oec- 
curred to him before that what is called a gen- 

tleman could be any- 








wuld. So that after- 

ve frozged along with # 
him as chipper as two 
spiders with_a fly, the 
‘lea being that when 
We got to the gully be- 
yond the postoffice, 
There the snow was 
deep, one of us would 
pretend to slip off the 
Sidewalk, clutch at 
Rupert, and the other 
me would aeeidentally 
give a push, and all 
three would tumble 
ito the snow. Per- 
haps hefore we got out 
Rupert wouldn’t have 
ty snow down his 


teck, and perhaps he 
Would, 


TROT Winn 
Ain da 








The dear little man 
Was ticking along true 
) form that day and 
Ye had not gone two 
Yards before he was 
keturing about some 
litle white lie Bill had 
tld at school. Rupert 
Was always ~ worried 
out people’s souls, 
Specially those of the 

Ys of his own age, 
























thing but a patented, 
trade-marked saint. He 
had set out to be a 
gentleman himself but 
if all gentlemen were 
liars’ and all liars went 
to a place of torment, 
there was no chance of 
dodging that place ex- 
cept by not being a 
gentleman; and that, 
as he had always been 
told, was a terrible 
thing. So there he was 
up against it either 
way he jumped. The 
people who try to be 
good do the most wor- 
rying, I have noticed. 

He could not argue 
himself out of the hole 
but he had a feeling 
that there was a way 
out, so he said, ‘‘I am 
sure you are wrong. 
William. ’’ 

‘*You are, eh?’’ Bill 
spun around on him. 
**T’ll bet a quart of 
peanuts you can’t tell 
the truth and be polite 
for just an hour.”’ 

**T don’t bet,’’ Ru- 














©d he didn’t mind 
tlling us that unless 


The deacon drew himself up and looked like the supreme court. “Sir,” he thundered at Rupert, “I 


demand an explanation.” 


pert replied. ‘‘It isn’t 
nice.”’ 
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‘“‘Show us some other way of proving it, 
then.’’ 

“*T could if I wanted to.”’ 

‘‘Put up or shut up. After all this talk, if 
you can’t prove it you’re certainly a liar.’’ 

‘“‘That’s what,’’ I shot in. - 

Rupert clasped his little kid mittened hands. 
‘“‘Dear me!’’ he said. ‘‘When do you want me 
to do it?”’ 

‘““Now,’’ Bill told him. ‘‘But look here, I 
won’t ask a guy to do what I won’t do myself. 
We'll both tell nothing but the truth for an 
hour. Is it a whiz?’’ 

“*Yes,’’ Rupert answered, with a pious look 
as tho he was glad if he could make Bill act 
respectable for that short time. 

“‘But absorb this into your system,’’ Bill 
said, ‘‘if you don’t play the game, it won’t be 
long before the whole town’ll know that Rupert 
Brown is a liar.. Speck and I'll see to that.’’ 

‘‘Don’t doubt it either,’’ I said. 


UPERT shivered. Hadn't he read a sixteen- 
foot shelf of goody-good books telling what 
became of little boys who told just one wicked 
falsehood? I’ll say he had, and read ’em twice. 
No, there was no danger that he wouldn't live 
up to his agreement. 


Meanwhile, I had fished Rupert out and was 
brushing him off, tho in spite of all I could do 
a quart of snow went down his neck. He was 
sniveling, but we finally got him started down 
the street and left Puggy telling the world what 
was going to happen the next time. We patted 
Rupert on the back, which helped the snow 
along down, and told him how well he had done, 
and gradually he began to perk up. 

3y the time we reached the Graves place, he 
was trying to look his prettiest, for his girl 
lived there, Eloise. He was sweet on her, was 
going to take her to a party the next night, and 
didn’t want to go by looking as tho he had been 
in a fight. Oh, dear me, no! The Graves parlor 
ran out close to the sidewalk, and as we came 
up we could hear the piano going, for Eloise’s 
mother was giving her a music lesson. Also the 
window next the street was up, because Grand- 
father Graves kept the house about a hundred 
and ten in the shade all winter. 

Bill stopped under the open window. ‘‘List- 
en,’’ he said, ‘‘what do you think of that musie, 
Rupert ?”’ 

Rupert clasped and unclasped his mittens, 
looked at the window, and seeing no one piped 
up honestly, ‘‘I think it is perfectly awful.’’ 


with a bunch of old busy-bodies without beine 
asked to feed them.’’ - 
Mrs. Howes’ face was the color of a sunrise 
before a storm. ‘‘She said that?’’ she croaked. 
‘Yes, ma’am.”’ ; 
““Come on,’’ Bill said, pulling Rupert past 
the Ladies’ Leaguer, ‘‘let’s wander along.”’ 


WHEN we finally delivered little truthfy] 
at his own hearthstone, his mother, that 
is, his step-mother, met him at the door. ‘‘Oh,. 
Rupert,”’ she cried, ‘‘what do you think! Con. 
sin Addie Gale is going to send us her old piano 
so vou can take lessons. Won't that be fine?” 

“*Yes,’’ Rupert said, and meant it, being the | 
kind that would rather play the piano than 
play ball. 

Mrs. Brown went on, ‘‘I don’t know who we 
ean find to teach you, There is no good musie 
teacher in this town. Perhaps Mrs. Graves will 
start you with Eloise. Would you like that ?”’ 

The poor fish simpered and said he would 
very much. Just then there was a bang on the 
door as tho someone was trying to put his foot 
thru it, and when he opened it there, as the 
story-books say, stood none other than Miss 
Eloise herself. She looked like a wildeat. 

‘*So here you are, 





So we started down 


vou little smarty,” she 





the street, me tagging 
along to see what this 
hen would hatch. 

Bill was so honest- 
looking just then that 
he might have passed 
for a Florida real es- 
tate agent. He even 
get so good that when 
we reached the gully, 
he put his arm around 
Rupert and - said: 
‘““We had planned to 
dump you in the snow 


AAA 


<A 
-——— 
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here,. but of course 
that won’t happen 
now.’’ And _ Rupert 
smiled sweetly. 

Just then along 
came Puggy Bean 
with his pup. Puggy 


says his dog is mostly 
Irish terrier, but I'd 
hate to tell an Irish- 
man that unless I 
eould run faster than 
he could. If the going 
price for a good-look- 
ing dog was a million 
dollars that one would 
be worth about an 
eighth of a cent. But 
Puggy thought he was 
handsomer than the 
Milo Venus that you 
read about. 
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spat at Rupert. “I 
heard the nasty, mean, | 
horrid, dirty,- snippy 
thing you said about 


my playing, and [ 
eame right straight 


over to tell vou 
needn t trouble vour 
self to take me to th 
party. I wouldn't go 
to a dog fight wit! 
vou. And my mother 
says yon can't never 
come to my _ hon 
again, Mr. Smarty.” 
She stormed away 
leaving Rupert gapin} 
after her, his lip hang- 
ing down like the tail- 
board to a wagon. As 
he closed the door, the 
telephone rang, and 
Mrs. Brown answered 
it. Even across the 
room we could hea) 
red-hot buzz on 
wire, something lik 
hornet caught in 
spider’s web. As Mr 
Brown listened, het 
a face switched back and 
4 forth from red ‘ 
white, her eves bug 
ont and her han 
trembled. She tried \ 
shoot a word into the 
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Bill stopped and 
squatting down began 
to pet the dog. ‘‘By _ 
golly, Rupert,’’ he said, ‘‘do you think this 1s 
a pretty dog?’’ And in a low voice he added, 
‘“Remember!”’ 

‘‘No, I don’t think he is,’’ Rupert answered, 
wriggling around. 

‘‘What’s that?’’ Puggy bristled. 

‘‘You don’t mean you think he’s homely ?”’ 
Bill asked. ; 

Rupert shuffled and sidestepped so that his 
shiny new rubbers squeaked together. ‘‘Yes, 
I do,’’ he finally said. 

Puggy started for him, Rupert jumped back, 
slipped off the edge of the sidewalk and tum- 
bled backwards into the deep, soft snow in the 
gully. Bill gave me the wink, and tackling 
Puggy on each side, we threw him in, too. I 
won't say that there was exactly a fight down 
there in the snow, for Rupert didn’t know how 
to fight, but there was a good, lively mix-up 
before we could separate them and drag Puggy 
back to the sidewalk. 

‘“‘You big bully,’’ Bill cried, standing over 
him. ‘‘ You touch him again and I'll knock you 
for a row of Egyptian ash cans.”’ 

“You ’? Puggy spluttered. 

‘Dry up!’ Bill roared, ‘‘or I'll show you 
what a real licking is.”’ 





“T am assistant claim agent for this railroad,” the stranger said, 


Bill took little truthful’s arm 
‘‘T guess you’re going to 
And Rupert 


‘‘Atta boy!’’ 
in a brotherly way. 
show us, how to tell the truth.”’ 
swelled up with virtue. 


E FOOLED along the street, looking for 
more trouble, and had about given up 
when along happened Mrs. Caleb Howes. 

‘Oh, Rupert,’’ she opened up, stopping in 
front of him, ‘‘I was going over to your house, 
but it is so late I must get home . You tell your 
mamma that she is down for a potato salad for 
the Ladies’ League supper. I know she will be 
glad to give it.’’ Rupert looked so queer that 
she added, ‘‘Don’t you think she will?’’ 

‘“Remember!’’ Bill whispered. 

Rupert squeaked his rubbers together. ‘‘I— 
I don’t think so,’’ he stuttered. 

‘‘Why not?’’ Mrs. Howes smelled a rat, she 
thought. ‘‘Has she said anything about it?”’ 

‘*Yes.’’ The rubbers squeaked again. 

‘‘What did she say?’’ Mrs. Howes glanced 
over her spectacles. 

Rupert wiggled like a worm that sees a fish- 
hook, but he stuek to the truth. ‘‘She—she— 
she said it was bad enough to belong to the 
Ladies’ League and sit around at the meetings 


conversation, but it 
was running too fast 
- for her, and it ran 
faster and faster and louder and louder and 
hotter and hotter until of a sudden it stopped 
with a bang, 

Then she spun around: ‘‘Rupert Brown, 
what have you been telling Mrs. Howes?’’ 

Rupert, who was still in the hospital from 
Eloise’s bomb, simply gasped at her. She glared 
back at him. ‘‘She said that you said that I 
said 

The door flew open and Deacon Brown 
marched in. His collar was as high as ever and 
he was glaring down over it like a tom-cat over 
a fence. 

‘‘Rupert,’’ he boomed in a voice that weighed 
a ton to the word, ‘‘what is this I have heard 
about you?’’ 

Rupert, still thinking about his girl, squeaked 
out, ‘‘I only said I didn’t like the way she 
played the piano.”’ 

‘*Piano!’’ Mrs. Brown cut in. ‘‘Mrs. Howes 
doesn’t play the piano. She said that you said 
that I said——’’ 

‘‘What are you talking about?’’ the deacon 
thundered. ‘‘I refer to the fight.’’ 

‘‘Fight!’? Mrs. Brown leaned against the 
table. ‘‘Has Rupert been fighting ?’’ J 

The deacon drew _(Coneluded on page 27) 
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traveled into Sweden, where I visited 

the government agricultural | station, 

near Stockholm; the Swedish College of For- 
estry, located at the same place, and the seed 
experiment station and Farm, at Svalov, in 
southern Sweden, Too much can not be said 
in praise of the scientists at these various in- 
stitutions for their patient and 
unselfish devotion to the agri- 
culture and forestry of Sweden. 
Like the farmers of Denmark, 
the farmers of Sweden also are 
well educated and alive to their 
problems. Co-operation among 
the farmers has progressed very 
rapidly during the present cen- 
tury, tho they have not reached 
the same degree of co-operation 
as that attained by the Danish 
farmers. As in Denmark, but- 
ter and bacon are their chief agricultural ex- 
ports. They have made much more rapid prog- 
ress With the co-operative method in dairy- 
ing, however, than with the products of the 
pig. More than 80 per cent of all the butter 
that is manufactured in Sweden is made by 
co-operative creameries. They are in compe- 
tition in the English market with Denmark 
on both of these products. They insist that 
the quality of their butter and of 
their bacon is quite equal to that 
of the Danish butter and bacon, 
altho they admit that the Danish 
producers manage to secure better 


A FTER leaving Denmark last summer, I 





prices. While we were there, they 
were receiving for their bacon 


about two and one-half cents less 
per pound than their Danish com- 
petitors. The only explanation of 
this difference seemed to be that 
the Danish producers were better 
organized. 


Co-operate in Purchasing 


In both Sweden and Denmark, 
co-operative purchasing societies 
play an important part. Thru 
these societies the farmers largely 
are supplied with fertilizers, which 
are quite an important part of the 
st of production to the farmers, 
with the coneentrates for their 
hogs and eattle, with farm imple- 
ments, and, indeed, with every- 
thing which is regularly employed in farm pro- 
duction there. 

Svalov is the oldest experiment station in 
the world for the breeding of seeds. Their re- 
searches and experiments in the breeding of 
Wheat extend well back into the last century. 
During the time that they have been operating 
they have vastly increased the yield per acre 
for all of Sweden, They believe that they have 
practically reached the limit so far as yield 
is concerned. For some time past they have 
been at work to develop a variety which should 
be as prolific as the wheat they now produce 
and at the same time of a better quality for 
milling purposes. At present, the grain is soft 
and must be mixed with considerable quanti- 
ties of harder wheat, such as is raised in the 
northwestern section of the United States and 
in Canada, in order to get the best results at 
the mill. They have full confidence that they 
are on the road to suecess in this respect. 

They are also endeavoring to breed a qual- 
ity of alfalfa which will be better suited to 
conditions in Sweden than any that is known 
at the present time. So far, no hardier variety 
has been developed than our own variety of 
alfalfa, known as Grimm alfalfa. And this 
they think ean be greatly improved and made 
more suitable for their far northern climate. 
Of course, they do not attempt to predict just 
When this will come about. With the infinite 
patience whieh characterizes the true scientist, 
they are experimenting in every possible way, 


By Frank 0. Lowden 


with full faith that some day they will achieve 
the desired result. 

The Swedish College of Forestry is the old- 
est in northern Europe, and has been of im- 
mense service to Sweden. The lumber indus- 
try is-the chief industry of Sweden, and has 
been made possible very largely thru the sci- 
entifie work which has been done by this col- 
lege. An interesting feature in connection 
with it was the nursery of seedlings which the 
state was growing for small farmers who wished 
to reforest those parts of their farms better 
suited to the growth of trees than anything 
else. For in many parts of Sweden the farmer 
derives much benefit from his forest products. 
He considers trees as a crop like anything else. 
We were told by the superintendent of the 
nursery that farmers who have for a number 
of years been getting their supply of seedlings 
from the state gradually require fewer, until 
finally they produce their own supply of seed 
and seedlings. 

I spent a very interesting day at a forest 
about a hundred miles north of Stockholm, 
owned by what is said to be the oldest corpora- 
tion in the world, I was fortunate enough to 
have as guide O. Eneroth, one of the chief au- 
thorities upon forestry. in Sweden. This forest 


Folk dancing in a Swedish rural community. 


was a very large property and timber had been 
harvested from it for several centuries. We were 
informed that this acreage contained today 
more millions of feet of lumber than it did 
a century ago. I saw trees in every stage of 
growth, from the tiny seedling to the matured 
tree that was ready to be cut. At the mill, 
I saw lumber being manufactured which had 
grown “from trees that this company had 
planted. 


Replanting Forests in Sweden 


However, the most interesting thing which 
I learned was the Swedish method of replant- 
ing their forests. I had previously visited the 
great forests of Germany, where, too, they 
have been practicing rational forestry for a 
great number of years. In Germany, however, 
the method which is usually employed, so far 
as I have observed, is to cut a portion of the 
forest clean, and then replant that portion 
with seedlings by hand. This means, of course, 
an immense cost for labor, and can only be 
practiced in a successful manner where the 
cost of labor is cheap and where the price of 
lumber is high. 

Now it happens that Sweden has not been 
producing timber chiefly for her own use, 
but for export abroad to be sold in competi- 
tion with the lumber of the rest of the world. 
It was necessary, therefore, for her to dis- 
cover some method of reforestation that would 
be cheaper. This she has accomplished. When 


SWEDEN’S FORESTS OF THE FUTURE 


Sweden Raises a Lumber Crop for Export as Well as Butter and Bacon 


‘ 





in Sweden they harvest a stand of matured 
pine, they do not cut it clean. They leave secat- 
tered all over the space the best of the trees, 
which they call parent trees, and these reseed 
that area. When the young stand has thriftily 
started, they go in again and eut out these 
larger trees for lumber. This is the method 
by whieh a very considerable part of the for- 
ests of Sweden are maintained. This not only 
results in the saving of labor, but by the pro- 
cess of -selecting the best and healthiest of 
the trees for parent trees, they improve the 
quality of succeeding growths. 

Suppose now that the owners of our pine 
forests of the lake states had had this pre- 
vision. Of course, at that time it seemed 
to us that our forests were practieally illimit- 
able, and therefore perhaps it is not so very 
strange that this should not have occurred 
to them. Besides, as I shall point out later, 
our taxing laws have -never been suited to 
the encouragement of the growing of timber 
as a crop. Suppose, however, that in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, seventy-five 
years ago, the Swedish method had beer em- 
ployed and parent trees seattered all over these 
matchless forests had been left to perpetuate 
their kind, today these forests would have 
been an immense asset to the states in whieh 
they lay. Instead of this happy condition of 
affairs, what do we find? The 
lands have been forfeited to the 
state for the non-payment of taxes; 
no adequate provision has been 
taken by the state to prevent for- 
est fires, with the result that these 
vast forests, which once seemed to 
be almost without limit, and pos- 
sessing a eapacity for perpetuating 
themselves for all time if handled 
in a proper manner, have become 
barren wastes and are a burden to 
the state. 


Soil of the Swedish Forests 


I inquired into the nature of the 
soil upon whieh all this was being 
so effectively done in Sweden. Doe- 
tor Eneroth gave me the analysis 
of a typical bit of this soil. The 
analysis showed that the soil was 
composed of 95 per cent gravel and 
sand and put 2 per cent silt and 
clay. It was soil, so far as I could 
determine, exactly Ikke some see- 
tions of the lake states upon which our own 
great pine forests once grew. 

I am quite sure that we will never have an 
adequate forestry poliey in this country until 
we make some radical changes in our taxing 
laws. Over in Sweden they have realized this, 
and the taxes they impose upon their forests 
are negligible. If we should adopt the policy 
which i have been advocating for a number 
of years, of exempting our forest.lands from 
taxation as real estate, and in lieu thereof 
provide for an exeise tax upon the produet 
when it is marketed, we would accomplish 
two things. In the first place, men and lum- 
ber corporations would be encouraged to re- 
plant. In the next place, the state would some 
day get a substantial revenue from sources 
which yield practically nothing at the present 
time, or, worse, are a source of expenditure 
rather than revenue. 

Until we come to look upon timber as a erop, 
we shall never have private reforestation. For 
no man plants a crop which does not mature 
for a half century or more, with the taxes in- 
creasing on the crop each year. That is what 
is happening now. There are great lumber 
companies in our country which I believe would 
be glad to follow the practice of that oldest 
corporation in Sweden, of which I have spo- 
ken, if taxes were either altogether exempted 
or made very low, not adding to them year by 
year as the timber grows and becomes more 
valuable, as we do now. 
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THE COLLEGE AT AMES 
powaA farmers today 
future 


have a better chance to 
influence the development of the 
eollege at Ames than ever before. R. A. Pear- 
son, who was president until September 1 of 
this year, has opened the way by his final re- 
port to the board of education. In this report, 
Doctor Pearson courteously yet fearlessly tells 
the board some wholesome truths. 

As we have formerly pointed out to our read- 
ers, the governors of Iowa have appointed a 
board of education of nine members, all of 
whom are town and city people. This board, 
in turn, has appointed a finance committee of 
three members, who are also non-agricultural. 
The three members of the finance committee 
serve continuously and get a salary of from 
$3,600 to $4,000 a year, whereas the nine mem- 
bers of the board of education are paid only a 
per diem. 

Former President Pearson, in his report, 
professes the highest personal regard for the 
three members of the finance committee, but 
infers that the finance committee has taken on 
itself some of the functions of the board of edu- 
cation as well as of the president of the college 
at Ames. It seems to be Doctor Pearson’s idea 
that the members of the finance committee 
should in effeet be hired men of the board of 
edueation and that they have no business for- 
mulating the policies to be followed by the ag- 
ricultural college or any other of the state in- 
stitutions. 

The last part of Doctor Pearson’s report is 
devoted to the idea that Ames should be made 
into a great university, fully equal to the uni- 
versity at Iowa City in seolastie standing, but 
emphasizing somewhat different things. Of 
he would not have agrieulture taught 
at Iowa City nor would he have dentistry or 
law or medicine taught at Ames. But he evi- 
dently feels strongly that there are certain cul- 
tural subjects which should be taught at Ames 
as well as at Iowa City. A thoro grounding 
in history, English and the languages should 
be as available to the farm boys and girls at 
Ames as to the doctors and lawyers at Iowa 
City. Ames has as much right to a university 


course, 


standing as the institution at Iowa City, The 
Danes, in their program of agricultural im- 
provement, found, a generation ago, that it 


would not do to confine an agricultural school 
exclusively to teehnical subjects. Agricultural 
training must have a soul, and Danish agrieul- 
tural instruction is therefore giving consider- 


“school 


able place to such subjects.as musie and litera- 
ture. 

We heartily agree with Doctor Pearson in 
principle. As to what is expedient is another 
matter. First and foremost, of course, Ames 
should be outstandingly the finest agricultural 
in the world, from a practical and a 
scientific point of view. It should be a school 
where the professors stand out as men among 
men, where farm boys and farm girls ean not 
only acquire the most up-to-date technical facts 
but where they are given, both by their studies 
and their human contacts, a fundamental grip 
on the realities of life. Ames must be more 
than a mere trade school. It must be a univer- 
sity in which there are colleges of agriculture, 
home economies, engineering, industrial scienee 
and veterinary medicine. In each of these fields 
should be professors who are recognized as 
among the best in the world. Some of them 
should be condueting research work of such 
importance as to attract graduate students from 
many sections. 

The farmers of Iowa who are interested in 
the college at Ames shonld write Raymond A. 
Pearson, College Park, Maryland, for his final 
report. They may not agree with all of it, but 
it will make them think. It is important that 
Towa farmers do some real thinking just now 
because a new president for Ames will prob- 
ably be selected some time during the next six 
months or so. Governor Hammill 
some time this winter will appoint three’ new 
members of the board of edueation. All farm- 
ers will agree, of course, that those appointed 
should have a real knowledge of agriculture. 
Our readers who have any thoughts as to good 
men for these three positions should write to 
Governor Hammill at once. If further investi- 
gation develops that the finance committee of 
the board of edueation has gone beyond its 
powers in unduly handicapping the work at 
Ames, farm folks should let the board of edu- 
cation know in positive terms where they stand. 

If any of our readers have pronounced ideas 
as to who should be the next president at Ames, 
or as to how the college at Ames should be de- 
veloped, they should write either to W. H. 
Gemmill, secretary of the board of education, 
at Des Moines, or to Governor John Hammill, 
at Des Moines. 

In the long run, the agricultural problem is 
more a matter of edueation than anything else. 
When farmers realize this, they will make 
strenuous efforts to see that the college at Ames 
is developed along the right lines. For the im- 
mediate future, the important things are: Who 
will the board of edueation appoint as the new 
president? What three men will Governor 
Hammill appoint on the board of education? 
The question of what funds will be appropri- 
ated by the state legislature this winter is im- 
portant, but a board of edueation on whieh 
agriculture is fairly represented would see that 
each state institution would receive fair con- 
sideration and that no undue favors were 
shown to one institution at the expense of an- 
other. The same thing would be true with re- 
gard to other matters. 


Moreover, 





STATE GUARANTEE OF DEPOSITS 


k VERY WHERE} in Iowa where farmers meet 
there is talk about a bank guarantee law. 
Too many banks have gone to pieces in this 
state. The farmer is inclined to put his spare 
cash some place else unless he feels that his local 
bank is secure. 
Farmers have heard that Nebraska has made 
a suecess of the guarantee plan. They have 
heard, too, that other states have failed with 
similar projects. They have a feeling that a 
careful study of the successes and the failures 
might provide quite satisfactory legislation for 
Iowa. 


—. 


Unfortunately, a number of the bankers of 
the state have closed and bolted their minds on 
this subject. ‘‘I don’t believe in it,’’ is the 
customary response. Yet it may be well for the 
bankers to get over this prejudice: and look at 
the situation with an open mind. Frankly, the 
farmers of the state are not going to permit 
the present situation to continue without mak. 
ing an effort at reform. That effort may have 
its faults; its results may be unfortunate. Yet 
the only way to forestall such an attempt is for 
the bankers themselves to recognize that the 
depositors have a right to demand greater se. 
curity than they have had in the past, and to 
go to work to devise a plan that will provide it. 

Thesituation ealls for a careful study of the 
laws covering guarantee of deposits in different 
states, of the weaknesses and strong points of 
these measures, of their practical effects, 
Neither Iowa bankers nor Iowa depositors can 
afford to make any mistakes in this important 
matter. 





A FAKE STRAW VOTE 
"THE Philadelphia Farm Journal is appar- 
ently out to endear itself to the enemies of 
agriculture by trying to prove that the farmers 
Under the 
the Farm 


are really against the export plan. 
head, ‘‘ What Real Farmers Think,’’ 
Journal reports the results of a farm-to-farm 
canvass among farmers of different states. 

The figures reported are quite astounding, 
The first straw vote report in the Farm Jour- 
nal is to the effect that on the MeNary-Hanugen 
plan only 1,698 voted ves, while 3,167 voted 
no. Later returns show a total of 9,811 votes 
for the plan and 15,005 against it. 

This material is being used by the folks who 
have been saying right along that the enthu- 
siasm for the MeNary-Haugen plan was manu 
faetured and that the farmers themselves were 
not interested. On the face of the returns, this 
conelusion might be drawn; but in order to get 
an accurate estimate of the value of the straw 
vote, it is necessary to go a little farther. 

The secret of the result is shown in the way 
the question is stated. The farmer is asked: 
‘*Would vou favor having the government sel! 
surplus crops in foreign countries, taxing all 
farmers who raise these crops to cover the 
loss?”’ 

The statement of the question bears hardly 4 


family resemblance to the MeNary-Haugen 
plan. It is no wonder that so many farmers 


voted no on this question. The marvel would 
have been if the majority had voted yes. Prob- 
ably a good many had some suspicion that the 
Farm Journal’s purpose was ulterior and voted 
ves to fool the folks who were putting on the 
questionnaire. This was apparently the case 
in Iowa, where 755 voted for it as compared to 
350 against. 

In other sections, where the farmers took the 
question at its face value, they naturally voted 
no. As a matter of fact, if anyone were to put 
that question to us, we would vote no ourselves 
and go on to say that what was needed was not 
a plan like this, but a plan along the lines of 
the MeNary-Haugen bill, which would use a 
federal farm board and an equalization fee to 
keep the domestic price on farm products at 
the world price plus the tariff. 

A straw vote doesn’t mean anything unless 
the question is correctly stated. It so happens 
that in a number of the states of the middle- 
west questionnaires have been sent out to farm- 
ers, which gave a fair break to hoth sides. The 
result in each case has been decidedly in favor 
of the export idea. The Farm Journal’s poll 


seems designed solely to confuse the issue and 
to supply ammunition to the folks in Washinz- 
ton who are getting ready to fight farm relief 
to the last ditch. 
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JULIUS BARNES BREAKS LOOSE 
AGAIN 


ARMERS are wondering why Julius Barnes, 

who was Hoover’s wheat administrator and 
later Was president of the United States Cham- 
yer of Commerce, should be coming out with a 
¢atement just now that everything is lovely in 
the agricultural world. It seems that Mr. Barnes 
jolds to the view that most agricultural trou- 
bles could be cured if farmers used more and 
jetter farm machinery. Most of his diseussion, 
however, centers around wheat, and according 
to Mr. Barnes it would seem that most wheat 
farmers today have no complaint whatever, He 
refers to Kansas farmers who have paid for 
their land with the proceeds of the 1926 erop, 
just harvested. Mr..Barnes gives the American 
farmer credit for producing twelve tons of 
cereals per worker as against an average of one 
and one-half tons per worker for the rest of the 
yorld. However, he seems to think that our 
farmers ean make further great improvements 
and that such improvements will be about all 
that is necessary to make the farmer happy. 

Why does Mr. Barnes talk this way? Is he 
imorant, or just talking for the mere joy of 
it? Most wheat farmers are not satisfied to- 
day. Of course, there are sections in Kansas 
unusually favored during the past few years 
with good weather and with the introduction of 
the ‘‘combine.’’ Moreover, the price, while it 
is undoubtedly too low, is accidentally higher 
this year than it might be, because of the short 
European crop. 

Suppose Mr. Barnes had his way, and not 
oly the wheat farmers but also all the other 
farmers suddenly in*reased their use of ma- 
chinery and raised their production of cereals 
from twelve tons per worker to fifteen tons. 
Mr. Barnes ought to know, if he does not al- 
rady, that with the surplu3 and international 
relations as they now are this would be the ruin 
of hundreds of thousands of farmers. 

It ought to be the duty of a man like Mr. 
Barnes to lead the American people in appre- 
tating the meaning of the agricultural surplus 
ad the post-war reversal in credit balances. 
Instead of this, he clouds the issue and becomes 
0 that extent responsible for the agricultural 
tard times now prevalent in large sections of 
‘he country. 





OUTSIDE INFLUENCES 


ESIDE the parents who feel that it is their 
duty to keep outside influences from their 


‘hildren, King Canute had an easy job. On. 


the whole, too, his oeeupation was the more 
ensible. We ean, of course, understand the 
feeling of a good many that a fair percentage 
of the influences that come from outside are 
not particularly good for the younger members 
of the farm family. Yet the most hopeless task 
m earth is to try to keep the doors barred and 
keep the young people unspotted from the 
world by trying to prevent them from seeing 
what the world looks like. 

It ought to be one of the special jobs of the 
der people in any farm community to see 
that the young people are exposed to outside 
influences of the right kind. To a few of the 
older people it might seem desirable that the 
young folks should grow up in exactly the ways 
of their fathers, follow their habits of thought 
as well as their oecupations, and accept no new 
things into their lives. Whether this is desira- 
ble or not, it won’t happen. 

The inquisitive and enterprising energy of 
the youthful members of the community will in 
the end outwit any attempt at ironclad control. 
The wise policy is to beat them to it and to 
Satisfy their natural desires for acquaintance 
With a different type of life by seeing that the 
contacts they make are with outside influences 
of the more desirable sort. 

Mental isolation is the curse of many farm 


communities, as physical isolation was in past 
years the curse of the solitary family out in the 
country, separated by bad roads from town and 
from neighbors. We need to introduce into ev- 
ery farm neighborhood the best books, maga- 
zines, moving pictures, plays, that the cutside 
world ean furnish. In communities where 
things of this sort were carefully barred, we 
have seen boys whose idea of a good time was 
to sneak away in the evening to spend a few 
hours at the village pool hall. It would have 
been wiser preparation for the future, if these 
boys’ conception of a good time had been a 
game of baseball or football with the neighbor- 
hood boys on a community playing field or in 
a community gymnasium, or if it had been the 
staging of a play at the community hall, a dis- 
cussion of the latest books in a farm glub meet- 
ing, or attendance at a first-class moving pie- 
ture exhibition in the township hall. 

Outside influences of some sort are going to 
touch and influence the young people in the 
country, no- matter where they live or how 
carefully their elders try to protect them. The 
only thing that can be done is for these elders 
to select and to encourage outside influences 
that will add both interest and lasting satisfac- 
tion to the lives of the coming generation. 





THE EXPORT DEBENTURE VERSUS THE 
EQUALIZATION FEE 


HE third week in November, the National 

Grange, composed largely of conservative 
eastern farmers, recognized the surplus prob- 
lem by going on record in favor of the export 
debenture plan, as advocated by Professor 
Stewart, of Illinois. At the same time, the 
farm organizations from the middle-west and 
the south recognized the surplus by declaring 
their allegiance to the equalization fee. The 
Grange is willing to have the government, out 
of customs duties, pay the losses sustained on 
selling farm produets cheaper abroad than at 
home. Western and southern farmers seem to 
feel that this would be a subsidy. They have 
declared again and again that they don’t want 
a subsidy, either for themselves or for any other 
class of society. They are perfectly willing to 
bear the loss on the exportable surplus them- 
selves. 

Personally, we believe that it would be sound 
statesmanship for the government to pay the 
farmers a subsidy in the form of an export 
bounty out of the customs receipts. The south- 
ern and western farmers are right, however, to 
take the position that they themselves can’t 
advocate a thing of this sort. We believe that 
the farmers of the middle-west should be great- 
ly cheered by the fact that an eastern farm or- 
ganization like the Grange is willing to see gov- 
ernment money used to raise the price of west- 
ern and southern farm products. Now that 
these eastern farmers have gone this far, # 
should not be hard for them to come a little 
farther in case the western and southern farm- 
ers declare emphatically that they don’t want 
subsidy but that they want to bear the loss/of 
the exportable surplus themselves thru an 
equalization fee. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


I don’t have much faith in most of the corn 
yield tests conducted by county agents. The 
trouble is that usually there are not enough 
replications, and, moreover, the stands are like- 
ly to be variable because oftentimes the right 
planter plates are not used for planting the 
different kinds of corn. Occasionally, however, 
1 have come across a county agent who is so in- 
terested in corn that he is able to put on mighty 
reliable corn yield tests. Mr. Whisenand, of 
Henry county,, Illinois, is a man of this type. 
Moreover, he has found a number of farmers 
who co-operate with him to put on what is one 


of the best county corn yield tests in the United 
States. 

This year, as in previous years, Krug corn 
has given them the best results of any of the 
strains of Reid Yellow Dent. The Clyde Black 
corn, which does so well under Iowa conditions, 
seems to yield three or four bushels less in 
Henry county, Illinois, than Krug corn and, 
besides, the quality is not as good. Some hy- 
brids which I have developed especially to fit 
north-central Iowa conditions didn’t seem to 
feel at home in Illinois, and yielded less than 
either Krug or Black. Holbert, the government 
man at Bloomington, had three crosses of inbred 
strains which yielded slightly better than Krug, 
but most of his crosses yielded about the same 
as Krug or slightly less. 

The percentage of moldy corn, however, was 
far less in the hybrids than in the regular va- 
rieties. On a marketable corn basis, I suspect 
the best of Holbert’s crosses in this Henry coun- 
ty yield test would have a lead of at least five 
bushels an acre over Krug. In the ordinary 
year, I would expeet the best crossbred sorts 
to have a larger lead than this over Krug, but 
it seems that there was something about the 
season this year which has kept crossbred corn 
from having as much lead over the ordinary 
varieties as has been the ease during the past 
three years. 

These Henry county people have been doing 
a lot of experimenting witlr corn diseases. Or- 
dinarily they find that by giving their corn a 
eareful germination test and throwing out the 
lowest one-third, which seems to have a tend- 
ency toward mold and similar diseases, it is 
possible to increase the yield about two bushels 
an acre, On the farm of J. W. Morgan, how- 
ever, where some of the most eareful experi- 
ments have been conducted the yield this past 
year was actually in favor of the corn which 
had the diseased ears left in. They have found 
a number of exceptions of this sort in Henry 
county which are very puzzling. On the aver- 
age, it pays to try to get the diseased corn out, 
but there are so many exceptions that the farm- 
ers hope the scientists will get to work on the 
problem and discover the real explanation. 

In previous years, in other parts of the corn 
belt, treating ordinary seed corn with organic 
mereury compounds has ordinarily given an 
increase in yield. This year, in Henry county, 
however, there seemed to be very little effect 
one way or the other. 

On J. W. Morgan’s farm they have an inter- 
esting method of drying seed corn. A big fan 
run by a tractor drives about 25,000 eubie feet 
of air a minute thru corn in a crib with tight 
sides. Very little heat is used, but so much air 
is foreed thru the corn that there is no chance 
of molding. High quality seed corn can be pro- 
duced cheaply in this manner. 

Henry county, Illinois, impresses me as one 
of the outstanding counties in the corn belt 
from the standpoint of the county agent and the 
farmers working together to do something con- 
struetive in increasing the yielding power of 
corn. At the same time, the county agent and 
the farmers who work with him realize that 
there is such a thing as a surplus problem in 
agriculture, and that a government which 
spends money to promote farm efficiency must 
also be prepared to face the surplus problem in 
a eonstructive way. This is a healthy-minded 
attitude. 


H. A. WALLACE. 





The Ten Commandments are based on the two 
fundamental facts of Christianity—the fatherhood 
of God, and, as a corollary, the brotherhood of man. 
If God is our Father, then we owe Him reverence, 
obedience, service. If man is our brother, then we 
may not trespass upon his rights. Therefore, Jesus 
summed them up in two brief sentences, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind,” and, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself."—Uncle Henry's 
Sayings. 
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Educate for Co-operation 


National Farmers’ Union in Annual Convention at Hot Springs 


HE National Farmers’ Union re- 
newed its allegiance to the idea 
of education in co-operative principles 
as the basis for successful co-operative 
work, at its annual convention at Hot 
Springs, Ark. The convention recom- 
mended the holding of short courses in 
co-operation, and urged assistance of 
the National and State Farmers’ Un- 
jons by the co-operatives. It com- 
mended the action of the Corn Belt 
Committee of Farm Organizations, and 
asked for legislation which would 
bring equality for agriculture. 
Charles S. Barrett, of Georgia, was 
elected president for the twenty-first 


time. John A. Simpson, of Oklahoma, 
was re-elected vice-president; A. C. 
Davis, of Arkansas, secretary-treas- 
urer. The board consists of John 


Tromble, of Kansas; Geo. H. Bowles, 
of Virginia; H. J. Keeney, of Nebras- 
ka; J. M. Collins, of Colorado; A. E. 
Cotterill, of lowa. The only new mem- 
ber of the board is Mr. Cotterill, who 
succeeds J. W. Batcheller, of South 
Dakota. 

Secretary Makes Recommendations 

The report of Secretary Davis was 
one of the outstanding features of the 
convention. 

On educational work, he said: 

“Experience thrugut the world 
among co-operatives clearly indicates 
that the life of such institutions de- 
pends primarily upon a well organized 
and efficient educational organization. 
Men are born individualists. They be- 
come co-operators by slow process of 
learning and experience. Efforts to or- 
ganize and teach them must never 
flag. To carry on this work finances 
are needed. Among the co-operatives 
in many countries funds for this work 
are provided by setting aside a certain 
portion of thé net earnings oi the co- 
operative business institutions. Mem- 
bers pay an initiation fee in joining 
the organization but annual dues are 
not exacted. What might be termed 
their dues are paid out of the business 
into the educational fund. 

“The Farmers’ Union has relied sole- 
ly upon the collection of annual dues 
for the maintenance of its educational 
organization, with the result that far 
too often the relation between the 
business activity and the parent or- 
ganization is that of a cousin far re- 
moved. Once having tasted the sweets 
of co-operative business efforts mem- 
bers lose sight of the organization, the 
ground work upon which the institu- 
tion is builded. This applies not only 
to the lay membership but in far too 
many to the active heads of 
these business institutions as well. 
Altho in every instance where co-oper- 
ative business is functioning success- 
fully it is due solely to the fact that a 
large group of men have been organ- 
ized and taught co-operative practices; 
yet with extremely few exceptions do 
these business enterprises recognize 
their allegiance to the parent organiza- 
tion and contribute to its support.” 

Action On Recommendations 

Secretary Davis’ recommendations 
were followed on one point at least, 
when an amendment to the by-laws 
was adopted providing that co-opera- 
tive enterprises owned by members of 
the Farmers’ Union should pay 2 per 
cent of the net earnings into their re- 
spective state Unions. This is not 
compulsory on associations already or- 
ganized, but it is to apply to new asso- 
ciations that are created by the efforts 
of the educational branch of the Farm- 
ers’ Union. 

Mr. Davis’ suggestions as to a clear 
definition of legislative policies was 
less closely followed. On the tariff 
the resolution reads: “We recommend 
a revision of tariff schedules in the 
interests of agriculture.” An amend- 
ment to specify “downward revision” 
of the tariff was defeated. Apparently 
the resolution as it reads now may 


cases 





In the educational field the conven- 
tion declared: 

“One of the drawbacks to successful 
co-operation has been the lack of a 
sufficient number of managers for our 
co-operative enterprises who 
stand co-operation and who are in 
whole-hearted accord and sympathy 
with its aims. 
dition, we suggest the holding of short 


ples of sound business practice, espe- 
cially co-operative accounting. Cou- 
pled with such short courses should 
be a program of apprenticeship which 
will give these young men and women 
actual experience in the operation of 
co-operative enterprises.” 

In the resolutions on legislation the 
convention asked for downward revi- 
sion of freight rates, repeal of the so- 
called guaranty clause of the Esch- 
Cummins act. It opposed military 
training in high schools and colleges 
and objected to the extravagance in 
maintaining citizens’ military training 
camps. 


under- | 





To overcome this con- | 


courses for the training of farm-reared 
young men and women in the princi- | 


| serve System. 





The convention opposed the | ident directed to appoint a committee 
refund of the surplus to income tax | of three to draft and submit a produc- 


payers. It recommended government 
ownership of Muscle Shoals and gov- 
ernment control. of the Federal Re- 


On strictly farm legislation the con- 
vention declared: 

“We hereby endorse the principles 
of a farm relief measure being enacted 
by congress that will place agriculture 
on a basis of equality with other in- 
dustries, properly financed by govern- 
ment loans, and control to be vested in 
the farmers themselves, with the selec- 
tion of board members from the bona 
fide co-operative associations within 
three years from time of organization.” 

This resolution is phrased in such 
general terms that it might apply. to 
several bills. The convention qualified 
its position, however, by approving the 
work of the Corn Belt Committee and 
stating that the Farmers’ Union en- 
dorsed “its stand on legislation.’ Fur- 
ther support for the export plan was 
indicated by the recommendation that 
“our national president be instructed 
to appoint a committee of three to con- 
fer and work with the legislative com- 
mittee of the Corn Belt Committee in 


shaping measures for agricultural 
relief.” 
The producer’s contract was en- 


dorsed by the convention and the pres- 





er’s contract to the different state 
Unions and to the next national cop. 
vention. The resolution on this point 
states: 

“Your marketing committee further 
recommends that the above committee 
set up a uniform set of articles of in- 
gorporation and by-laws, which shay 
provide for assessing a deduction fund 
from gross sales of products for the 
purpose of financing, to be useq by 
local and federated co-operative mar- 
keting associations, and that the sey. 


eral state organizations change their 


present unorganized system to a SYS 
tem with members signed up on a pro- 
ducer’s contract, all local associations 
to be federated in state co-operatives 
controlled by the several state organi. 
zations, with the ultimate object of es. 
tablishing national sales agencies for 
farm products.” 

The financial report of Secretary. 
Treasurer Davis showed receipts for 
the year totaling $25,178.38, all but 
$278.92 of which came from fees and 
dues. Receipts from State Union were 
$20,609.70 this year, compared with 
$23,214.31 last year, a slight decrease, 
But thiS-was more than offset by in. 
creased receipts from locals, in unor. 
ganized states and the organizing field, 
so that the grand total of receipts this 
year was $25,178.38, compared with 
$25,011.76 last year. 
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mean tariff revision up, down or side- | 
ways. 





Kime of Norwalk, Iowa. 


Get Full Details About 
Life Guard Products 


Every hog raiser should know about Life Guard Products, 
what they contain, how to feed them and how to get the 
most returns from hog raising. We not only supply you 


sity 
feed if the best results are to be ob-;jLife Guard Minerals. 
i he| Minerals are absolutely pure and 
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* 
HARRY KIMB 








for supplying a correct mineral 


tained from hog raising, and so 
continuously keeps Life Guard Min- 
erals before the brood sows, young 
pigs and growing hogs. In addition, 
right after the pigs were weaned, he 
treated them with Life Guard Liquid 
Worm Expeller. 
You, too, can increase the profits 
from your hogs by shortening the 
time necessary to get the hogs 
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Stockmen’s Department, 
Des Moines, lowa. 





(Some Good Territory Open for Reliable Salesmen) 
Stockmen’s Department 


LIBERTY OIL COMPANY 


Mfrs. of Life Guard Minerals 
Des Moines, Iowa 
FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON NOW 


Heaviest Ton Litter in lowa” 


Here is a picture of the champion ton litter in Iowa, raised by Mr. Harry 
Mr. Kime gives a large portion of the credit 
for this record breaking bunch of pigs to Life Guard Minerals. 


Received Full Ration of Life Guard Minerals 


Mr. Kime knows the absolute neces-|ready for market and by putting 
|added weight on them thru using 


Life Guard 


unadulterated. They are free from 
worthless fillers which merely put 
weight in the sack without putting 
weight on the hog. 

Write today for full information 
about Life Guard Products. We ab- 
solutely guarantee them to be as 
represented. For your convenience 
we have put this coupon here. 
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Liberty Oil Co., 


Please send me your guide for using home-grown feeds more 
economically and full information about Life Guard Minerals, 
Worm Expeller and other products. 
will send me this without any obligation. 
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with information about Life Guard Products, but give you 5 ee ae aD Oe eT a nee 
many valuable suggestions on feeds and the feedirg of 
hogs which will be of immense value to you. 

If you will send in the coupon now, we will send Town 

you by return mail a complete guide for econo- 

mical feeding of your home grown feeds together 

with information of special value to hog raisers. R. F. D State 
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It is understood that you 
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More per Quart 


A N ew Motor Oil! 
A Different Motor Oil! 






























Less per Mile 


A Better Motor Oil! 


N extraordinary motor oil—Iso-Vis! 
A This announcement is important 
news for every farmer in the 
Middle West. Iso- Vis ends your troubles 
from dilution in the crank-case. 


The development of Iso-Vis in_the re- 
search laboratories of the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) is a long story. A 
story of patient studyand untiring work. 


Iso-Vis was made to meet a new theory 
of scientific lubrication. Experts hail 
it as the biggest forward step that has 
been made in the lubrication of the 
automotive engine. A revolutionary 
advance! 


Iso-Vis is different from any other 
motor oil ever made. Iso-Vis is 
always of the right body — that is 
the biggest and most important dif- 
ference. Never too heavy and never 
too light. Always vight. 


On a cold morning — after the car 
has spent the night in an unheated 
garage — you have no trouble start- 
ing. The engine is alert and ready. 


Tso-Vis is not too heavy ‘for cold 


weather starting. It is just right. 


After a thousand miles of motoring 
Iso-Vis has not thinned out. It is still 
just right. Iso-Vis does not lose its 
body or viscosity as other oils do. Did 
you know that all other motor oils lose 


two-thirds of their lubricating efficiency 
before thecar has gone 200 miles? That 
thinning out—or dilution—has wor- 
ried lubricating experts for years—and 
caused the motorist no end of trouble. 


Now the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) has solved the problem of 
dilution. The principle is scientific. 
Iso-Vis has been refined to the point 
where vapor tension is at equilibrium. 
Iso-Vis maintains a viscosity within 
the zone of correct lubrication. An- 
other way of saying that Iso-Vis is 
never too heavy, never too light— , 
always right. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
is glad to announce this new motor 
oil to the farmer of the Middle West, 
because it will make his car last longer 
and give him greater pleasure out of 
every motoring mile. It will save him 
the worry of dilution troubles and 
the repair bills they make necessary. 
Iso-Vis costs more per gallon but less 
per mile, as you will soon discover. 


There are special grades of Iso-Vis 
for tractors and trucks which are 
equally efficient and which will save 
money for the farmer. 


Iso-Vis is but one result of the re- 
search and endless experiment that 
is constantly being carried on by the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 


Ask the Standard Oil Man for Details 


(Indiana) 


910 South Michigan Avenue 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY @incsco. 1LuinotTs 
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International Sugared Hog Feed 


when fed according to directions, helps 
prevent hog cholera, swine plague, and 
flu—diseases now prevalent in many 
districts. 

You will be amazed at the increased 
disease resistance of your hogs it fed 
this balanced ration which is a fatten- 
ing and bone-building health feed. 

Start building up the health ot your 
hogs today with International Sugared 
Hog Feed. 

Ask your dealer 
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Guaranteed by 
International Sugar Feed Co. 


Minneapolis Fifty years of teeding experience. 


Minnesota 





BIGGS 
HIGHEST elRS 


PRICES for 
Early Season Prices High ! 3* 


And BIGGS at K. C. backs up the high prices with Liberal “sil 
Grading! That’s why your fur shipments to Biggs always —. . 
et the most cash! 45 years square, fair dealing with trappers =~ 
£ your guarantee. One fur or 1,000! Shoot ‘em along now! = 

Early prices highestin years. Demand tremendous! tthe C, 
big profits. NO COMMISSIONS DEDUCTED. Z 

Se it with 
Furs Held Separate vos.cig "fare sevarate til you've 
had time to receive check. Your furs back if not well piesed. é 7 
ith ly hi i om 

Fur Price List — nips fet cootations: sept on 

how to grade furs and figure value of yourown shipments. FREE a 4 





new eer snce of Trappers’ Supplies 
with GAME LAWS, SHIPPING TAGS, etc., All Sen 


Send Postcard or clip this ad and write name and addresson margin ¢¢ Thanks for High Grading’® 
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Ew: BIGGS 2c. 


4247 Biggs Building, KANSAS CITY, MO, 


“Thanks for your excellent 
{it’s no mistake to ship to Bi 


price and 


high grading. I say, brother trapper, 


at K.C.", 


writes Al Speaker, Neosho Co., Kansas, 
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FUR BUYERS 


Get the GRIGGS GUARANTEED returns to buyers, 
be able to meet competstien and make a profit. 41 
years handling furs. Write for prices. We pay deal- 
@re and buyers with GUARANTEED returns. 

GRIGGS FUR Co., Goodell, lowa 
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Northwestern Hide & Fur, Inc., Minneapotis, Minn, 
Send FREE Catalog, Price List and Game Laws. 
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Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers for November, 1926, averaged 
about $9.45 a hundred, or considerably 
lower than in October or September. 
There is usually a break in fat cattle 
prices this time of year, but the break 
during the past month has been just 
a little greater than usual. 

The 1,300-pound fat steers marketed 
in November ef 1926 were fattened on 
corn which cost 77.5 cents a bushel on 
a Chicago No. 2 weighted basis. As an 
average of ten years it has required 
the equivalent of 58.8 bushels of such 
corn to convert the feeder weighing 
1,000 pounds the preceding May into a 
1,300-pound fat steer for the November 
market. Last May a 1,000-pound feed- 





SS 
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er cost $78. The cost of a 1,300-poung 
steer finished in November was around 
$123.57. The selling price was $9.45 
a hundred or $122.85 a head, which 
would indicate that steers in Novem. 
ber were bringing a loss of aroung 2 
cents a head. 

We anticipate that during the nett 
few months our chart will continue to 
move sideways without showing much 
either of profit or loss. There ough; 
to be a little profit because corn jg 
cheap and all the figures we can ge 
indicate there is no surplus of steers 
on feed. However, as we have sgaiq 
during the past few months, there js 
no reason to anticipate so very much 
of a profit. 


STEER-CORN CHART 
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Gain or loss per steer when corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being 











sold as corn. 





Hog Profits and Losses 


Chicago hogs in November of 1926 
averaged about $11.80 a hundred or 
about a dollar a hundred lower than in 
October. The break during November 
was not quite as great as we had an- 
ticipated as it is probable that part 
of the unusual strength was due to 
the severe cholera losses during Sep- 
tember, October and early Novem- 
ber. 

A price of $11.80 a hundred at Chi- 
cago for hogs in the month of Novem- 
ber is equivalent to about $1.12 corn 
on a Chicago No. 2 basis or about 92 
cents for new corn on Iowa farms. In- 
asmuch as new corn on Iowa farms is 
generally selling for 60 cents a bushel 
or less it is evident that most farmers 
look on feeding new corn to hogs as a 
very profitable business. 





Our chart which is presented het 
with is based on the average price 
corn during the past year. The weigl 
ed price of Chicago No. 2 corn for ho; 
marketed in November of 1926 wi 
77.7 cents a bushel. As a ten-year a 
erage hogs have sold in the month, 
November for a price equivalent | 
10.6 bushels of such eorn. The val 
of*10.6 bushels of 77.7-cent corn giv 
a cost. price of $8.24 a hundred f 
hogs for the month of November, 19: 
The actual price was $11.80 a hundr 
or there was a profit of $3.56 a hu 
dred. This is not quite such a gre 
profit as last month, but it is still o 
of the greatest profits on record. 

At this time we want to urge 0 
readers strongly against  breedit 
more than their usual number of sow 
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Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per cwt., if the average farmer 
feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 
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high labor costs, high taxes, high 
living costs, and months of forced idle-"™” 
ness, because of inclement = causing 
you to “just about make a living”? 


You can do better in the Southland, 
where land is plentiful and cheap; where 
there is no labor problem; living conditions 
are better and less expensive, and you can 
save some money after you have made and 
marketed your crops. Write today for full 
and free particulars 
about how other 
Northern farmers 
have prospered better 
in the Southland. 
Address G. A. Park, 
General Immigration 
& Industrial Agent, 
Louisville & Nashville 
R. R., Dept. W. F. 5 
Louisville, Ky. 
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ems my own Tannery,tanning 
my own harness leather, man- 
<acturing my own harness and sell- 
ing direct-from-my Tannery-to-you, 
ures you 5 profits, making possible 
the lowest harness prices ever heard 
t-JUST WHAT YOU BRAVE 
ALWAYS WANTED! Toprove 
that you get better harness this way, 
Iwillsend you any harness you se- 

‘ect from my catalog—all at my own 
tek. You know harness—examine 
{t thoroughly. test the materials— 
you be the judge. Costs you nothing 


Send for 
this FREE 
unless you decide to keep it. book 


WRITE ME TOBAY 


Find fod out for ourself all about my 19 different styles of 
collars, saddles. leather, ete., at amazingly low 
ioe You prices: Write today. Just say, Send free 


maha Tanning Co., 4545 So.27, Omaha, Neb. 
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World’s 























160,000 in 
Daily Use. 


LO 
New eh 1% to 30 Horse Power. 
DIRECT From Factory—Wholesale Prices—Easy 
Terms—No Interest. 57 years proves WITTE 
most durable, economical engine made—burns 
t any kind of fuel — Semi-Steel Construc- 
tion—Vaive-In-Head Motor—WICO Magneto— 
THROTTLING GOVERNOR-Simple to run— 
lifetime Guarantee—Excess Power. 
FREE CATALOG Describes New 
Improvements, New Lower Prices 
and Long Terms, Log Saws and Pumpers, 
Valuable Information. 


3 Hour Shipping Service} 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
itte Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1331 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1531 Witte Bldg., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 









Send You the Working For You 
Greatest LOG SAW Offer 


mui ever made. ,One man sews 15 cords a day—easy. 
irees, saws limbs, Make big money P. En- 
gine for other work, ‘Saws faster than 10 men 
rom Factory oF nearest of 10 Dranch Houses. Cash— 
Tite f Trial Cffer big FREE book. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2161-w Ottawa, Kan. 














Unusual hog profits have continued 
now for fully a year and if our readers 
will examine the chart they can read- 
ily see what happens in a situation of 
this sort. The men who bred more 
than the usual number of brood sows 
at the high time”of 1913, 1916, 1919 or 
1922 all got into trouble, unless, of 
course, they were decidedly more ef- 
ficient; than the average hog man in 
turning corn into hogs. The expert 
who feels that he can make a profit on 
hogs no matter how low the price may 
be can go ahead and increase his hog 
breeding operations this winter in full 
confidence. The average man had 
best go a little slow for it is almost 
certain that hog prices a year from 
now will be much lower than they are 
today. About the only thing which 
can prevent this is an unusually se- 
vere outbreak of cholera or 200,000 
farmers following the advice of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer on this matter very lit- 
erally. Taking everything into ac- 
count we are almost certain that hog 
prices will be much lower a year from 
now than they are today. 





Keep Silage From Freezing 

Many farmers who have trouble with 
silage freezing blame the trouble on the 
type of silo, but careful observers be- 
lieve that there is no noticeable differ- 
ence among silos as to freezing and 
that the trouble is due largely to the 
way the silo and silage are managed. 


How can freezing be prevented? 


First of all, the silo must be kept 


tight, so that the air above the silage 


will act as a sort of insulation. The 
silo roof must be tight, the windows 
kept closed, the silo doors put back in 
place as the silage is fed down, only 
one or two doors being left open at the 
top of the silage, and these openings 
must be kept closed with heavy blan- 
kets or rugs or sacks of straw which 
can be pulled into place when leaving 
the silo. A cover over the bottom of 
the chute will also help. 
Then the silage must be Candied 
properly. It should be kept higher in 
the center and should be broken loose 
from the wall down two or three inch- 
es at the close of each feeding period. 
Two or three heavy rugs or blankets 
spread over the silage, especially 
around the walls, will help a great 
deal in preventing freezing from one 
period to the next. Any small amount 
of frozen silage pulled loose from the 
wall should be put at the center of the 
silo and covered with a rag or carpet 
or tarpaulin, and the natural heat from 
the silage will usually thaw it out be- 
fore the next feeding period. It should 
be remembered that the large body of 
silage has quite a lot of heat and that 
freezing from the walls is not very 
deep or very severe so long as this 
heat is kept from escaping upward. 





County Agent Wins Prize in 
Soils Program 

A. H. Pickford, of Story county, is 
the first Iowa county agent to be a 
winner in the annual contest staged 
by the National Fertilizer Association 
and dealing with soil improvement 
work. 

Mr. Pickford has done a good job of 
selling the use of limestone and acid 
phosphate to the farmers of his coun- 
ty. Test plots, studies of the cause of 
failure in clover seeding, and pushing 
the growing of alfalfa and sweet clover 
have been high points in the’soil build- 
ing program advocated in this county. 
Not only has this program been dis- 
cussed but it is understood and adopt- 
ed by constantly increasing numbers 
of the farm owners and operators each 
year. The outstanding results ob- 
tained on the test plots with acid phos- 
phate, with both grain and legumes, 
have been big factors in making this 
program a success. 








best coffee costs 
only a cent a cup 


A cent a cup for the finest coffee 
the world produces. Supreme in fla- 
vor. Incomparable for its excellence. 
That is Butter-Nut Coffee—a name 
that is more than a name; it is an 
unfailing guarantee of quality. 

Everyone knows the old saying, 
**The better the coffee the better the 
meal’’. At.a cent a cup there is no 
economy in inferior coffee. When 
you buy Butter-Nut you know yow 
have the best there is. 
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Save your Hogs 


from Cholera this proved way 


Recommended by State Colleges— 
leading Veterinarians and County Agents 


Here is a positive way for you to save 
your hogs from the Cholera epidemic 
which is now sweeping the country. 
A way that State Colleges, leading vet- 
erinarians and County agents recom- 
mend as the best preventive. A way 
that has made certain counties in Illinois 
immune to this dread disease. 


It is simply this. Disinfect everything 
with a Lewis’ Lye solution. 


Kills Cholera Germs 
Instantly 


All you have to do is to pour a can of 
Lewis’ Lye into 10 gallons of boiling 
water. Then douse everything— hog 
house, pens, watering and feeding 
troughs and fence. For Cholera is 
highly contagious—easily spread. 







This powerful solution of Lewis’ Lye 
kills Cholera germs instantly. More, 
it makes everything sanitary. And au- 
thorities have proved that where sanita- 
tion prevails Cholera is unknown. For 
the germs have no place to breed. Thus 
your hogs are kept free from this 


disease. 
Act NOW 


Waste notime. This epidemic is gain- 
ing at an alarming rate. There is no 
cure. Prevention is your only hope. 
For remember, that if one of your hogs 
becomes infected with Cholera—you 
stand to lose at‘least 80% of your herd 


Order Lewis’ Lye—endorsed by highest 
authorities for hog sanitation—to save 
your hogs. Buy it of your grocer. 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., 
Dept. 34 Philadelphia, Penn, 


LEWIS’ LYE 





Built in seven styles, including 
front end Fordson, 10-20 and 15-30 
McCormick- Deering. These saw 
frames have aroused great inter- 
est among farmers. Our Reoll- 
ing Table makes them the eas- 
lest operated, Absolutely rot- 
proof—o u tlast several wood. 
frames. Get our ¢ — and prices and 
compare with othe Special discount 
where we have no dealer. Write today. 
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| our friends in the United States, when- 


| excelient 


around 
place,” 
Green 


Lincoln, 
x 

wrote Ernest Longfellow, 

Forest, Ark., 


intended visiting that state during my 
summer’s travels and that I expected 
to see there some of the famous, pic- 
turesque “hill billy’ farmers I had 
heard so much about. 

“Farming is just as dignified a pro- 
fession here as it is anywhere and the 
majority of the people are just as pro- 
gressive and up-to-date. We know how 
the Arkansawyers compare with your 
Nebraska farmers, too, because we 
came here from Nebraska ourselves— 
and we like it well enough to stay 
right here in Arkansas.” 

Mr. Longfellow concluded his letter 
with an invitation to come and see 
them on their Arkansas farm and so 
we decided to pay them a call, and in- 
tended to get there just about dinner 
time. 


Of course, in spite of the fact that 


they had left Nebraska to go to Arkan- 
sas—and had stayed there—I was still 
a little dubious about the superiority 
of that state and I wanted to see. I 
my fellow 


remembered that when 





OU won’t find any more ‘back- 
woods’ people down in Arkansas 

than you can see every day right 
Neb., or any other 
of 
when he read an 
announcement in a newspaper that I 





Making Over Hill Farms 


What Progressive Farmers Can Do in Arkansas Hills 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


a sheltered cove between the ocea. 
sional visits of the automobile oy. 
lander whose visits are becoming 
more and more frequent as the tourists 
are awakening to the charm of those 
entrancing southern mountains. 

The Missouri and Arkansas Ozarks 
are as delightful to visit as they are to 
read about in the romantic legends 
that have been wrought among their 
people. And this fertile border zone 
of the two great sections of our coun. 
try, the common hinterlands of the 
north and south, is steadily developing 
into the beautiful garden of agricy). 
tural productivity that its comparative 
isolation has so long kept back. From 
Barry county, Missouri, for instance. 
right in the heart of the Ozarks and 
bordering upon Benton and Carro}! 
counties, Arkansas, which have similar 
production records themselves, were 
shipped in one year over one railroad 
1,500 carloads of strawberries, 6,78) 
cars of apples, 680 cars of grapes, 3,587 
cars of canned fruits and vegetables, 
500 cars of peaches, 1,260 cars of eggs, 
and 450 cars of butter. And besides 
all this there is considerable stock 
raising and general grain farming. 

As a place to live, the Ozark coun- 
try impressed us mightily. The moun- 
tain atmosphere, the streams and hills 
and miles of uncleared timberland, the 
fishing and boating and countless min- 








One of hill farmer’s set of tools—a cradle, 


homesteaders and I were doing what 
we called 
homesteads, we used to write back to 


ever we could borrow a postage stamp, 
that Wyoming was a great state and 
that we were planning to stay right 
there instead of returning to Nebraska. 
The only reason we were staying, how- 
ever, was that we couldn't buy railroad 
tickets and our shoes weren’t good 
enough to stand the trip on foot. I 
wondered if it had been the same kind 
of necessity that had made the Long- 
fellows so keen about Arkansas, but I 
found out later that they meant what 
they said. 

Tourists Becoming More Frequent 
We had spent several days driving 
about those beautiful southern high- 
lands in Missouri and Arkansas on the 
paved and graveled roads 
that lead thru heavily wooded hills, 
over clear rushing streams, past pic- 
turesque log cabins dotting a lonely 
clearing here and there beside some 
“branch” or back at the end of a nar- 
row wagon trail shunting off the main 
highway where the “furriners” usually 
drive, now thru miles and miles of vir- 
gin forest untouched except by the 
hunters and fishermen for whom those 
hills were made, and an hour later 
thru acres and acres of strawberries, 
vineyards and fruit orchards that are 
slowly but steadily supplanting the 
native timberlands, now thru a tiny 
mountain village pegged onto the side 





living, on our Wyoming | 





hand corn planter and a home-made plow. 


eral springs, have already made ti 
mountains a resort country for 
tourist, and back of it all is the re 
mantic background of its peoples, 
the stable agricultural future that * 
promised. 

We had driven our good chariot C* 
ear IIl over a goodly portion—of thos¢ 
hills, visited with the people at rat 
dom, and then we drove down to Green 
Forest, Ark., to pay our promised visit 
to the Longfellows. And since this 
Nebraska family truly represents such 
a large percentage of the actual farm 
ing population of the Ozark mountains 
today, I was interested in going over 
their place in detail and studying their 
plans, accomplishments and hopes for 
the future. A family of real Ameri 
cans, the sons and daughters all col- 
lege graduates, progressive, industri 
ous, and wonderfully ambitious, this 
“Nebraska Family Robinson” is truly 
representative of a large group of 
northern pioneer farmers in_ the 
Ozarks. Of course, they are more an 
ideal than an average, but they repre- 
sent the class more truly because of 
this very facet. They can be called rep 
resentative Ozark farmers in the same 
sense in which Theodore Roosevelt is 
termed a representative American. 

Nebraskans Are Making "Good 
This Nebraska family, just as hun- 
dreds of other northern families are 
doing at the present time, bought 2 
farm in the Ozarks, moved onto it, and 
are gradually changing the entire com- 





of a steep and rocky hill or sleeping in 


plexion of the agricultural standing of 
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ose southern highlands. Their place 
gas only partly cleared of the forest, 
yd even those few scattered acres lay 
ip irregularly shaped patches all over 
the farm, hilly, stony, unfenced, and 
the soil badly washed and depleted. 
ghe improvements consisted of a long, 
gwayback, clapboard-sided house and 
ge or two*ramshackle outbuildings. 


The original owner, had built the, 
pouse over forty years ago and had 
jived there ever since but, according 
io the building custom of that locality, 
he had never bothered to cut a door- 
way in the partition that separated the 
two rooms in the house. During the 
forty years of his residence he had 
peen satisfied to go outdoors first if 
he wanted to go from the room in one 
end of the house to the other. There 
are very often no inside doors in the 
houses that are built by the regulation 
old-timer, even today. A huge stone 
fireplace sagging against one end of 
the house headed and completed the 
list of home conveniences. 


From the highway at the edge of the 
farm down to the “improvements” a 
half mile away, the trail that this orig- 
inal owner had been satisfied to travel 
for forty years on his occasional trips 
490 town was such that if an automo- 
bile should succeed in dropping down 
from rock to rock and still remain up- 
right and intact it could never get 
back to the highway again without the 
agility of a mountain goat. We were 
directed down that road to the Long- 
fellow’s house, and the going down was 
easy. Any car could have made it 
down that road, but I still believe that 
only Osear III could ever have made 
the climb back up the next day. In 
our 9,000 miles of travel last summer, 
that cog road climb back to the high- 
way, and the time when we forded a 
man-sized river in Arkansas and made 
it, I shall always believe, only by the 
air in our balloon tires, stand out as 
the two most difficult bits of driving 
we encountered—and we covered thir- 
ty-three of the forty-eight states in the 
union on our trip. 


Their house and the “road’”’ leading 
to it, and the fact that the M. & N.A., 
the original route of the famous “Slow 
Train Through Arkansas,” ran right 
past their farm, were proof enough to 
me that the Longfellows had settled in 
the real backwoods of the Ozarks. 

They had settled there about two 
years ago, and now, with only the us- 
tal capital of the pioneer, which was 
principally hard work, the place is be- 
ginning to look like a real farm. The 
collection of farming implements that 


were left on the place has been junked. | 


They no longer plant their corn one 
hill at a time by hand, nor harvest 
their grain with a cradle. 
loads of stones have been hauled off 


the fields and made into neat, perma- | 


nent fences or warm, substantial 
barns. Within these fences are pure- 
bred hogs and high producing dairy 
cows, which with large flocks of tur- 
keys and chickens that are thriving on 
the farm are furnishing more income 
than the entire farm did before. This 
region in the Ozarks is famous for 
grapes and berries, and Ernest Long- 
fellow already has several hillsides 
carefully set out in vineyards, and is 
following the most scientific methods 
of culture. More vineyards are planned 
and in the procéss of setting out, and a 
large strawberry field is ready to bear 
next year. 

An attractive building site near the 
highway has already been cleared, a 
brick house and beautiful rustic gar- 
den has been planned, some trees cut 
down and others set out, the rocks 
have been taken off and made into a 
heat garden wall, and in a few years 


the Longfellow’s farm in the Ozarks 
will be a productive investment and a | 


beautiful home. And they will have 
earned it! 

I have taken this space to tell of the 
Struggle and beginnings of success of 
this one family in the Ozark moun- 
tains simply to show the difference be- 
tween the two types of farmers in that 
region. The primitive, ignorant, “hill 
billy” farmer of Arkansas is too well 
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The space between the two black lines is your 
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lower and lower. Every pull lengthens your profit 
—no matter what happens to the top line. 


you grow large, healthy litters. 
”em coming up to weaning. 


quick growth. 


Seven Busy Mills Located for Service 


Wi) 


2—Purina Pig Chow—a milk-making ration—keeps 
3—Purina Pig Chow builds big frames and produces 


Order Purina Pig Chow from the store with the checker- 
board sign—and see the difference that a real supplement 
to your corn will make! The Purina Pound is the cheapest! 


PURINA MILLS, 994 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Purina Pig Chow lowefs the cost of raising market hogs 
three ways— 
1—By feeding your brood sows Purina Pig Chow, 














known over the country already, con- 
sidering their comparatively small 
number and the limited acreage he 
farms. Besides, he is passing out rap- 
| idly, giving way to the Longfellow 
type of northern farmer in whose 
hands the future of the beautiful Ozark 
mountain country is safe. 

What is becoming of the original 
backwoods farmer, you ask? Their 
sons are going to school, working in 
the canning factories, and truck gar- 
dens of their neighbors, and gradually 
adopting the ways of the new blood. 
Ernest Longfellow is the leader of a 
successful Boys’ and Girls’ Pig and 
Calf Club, the chief of a Lone Scout 
tribe, and one of his sisters has been 
teaching in the local rural! school. 

Of course, there are many “foreign- 
ers” who immigrate to the Ozarks and 
who fail to make good. We visited one 
such family who were having a most 
difficult time. We had lost our way 
one day in trying to follow the mis- 
leading directions of the mountaineer 
as to how many “branches” we had to 
cross and how many “hollers’” we had 
to drive, and intending to inquire the 





family of “furriners’’ who were com- 
pletely discouraged. They had come 
from Oklahoma City and had always 
lived in the city until they got the idea, 
thry some high-pressure sales talk on 
the part of a real estate promoter, that 
they had only to move to Arkanshks, 
| plant anything their. congressman 














would send them seeds for, and live 


off the fat of the land. 
ready found that such 


They had al- 
was 


not the | 


case and they eagerly asked us if we | 


were looking for land to buy. We were 
not. We inquired for our party, anoth- 
er immigrant whom we had heard had 
been in the community for about three 
years and they told us that his farm 
was the next one down the road. We 
found this man prosperous and con- 


tented and proud of his fifteen-acre | 


vineyard, his acres of strawberries, his 
new improvements and his sixty-bushel 
oats. 

I decided in the course of my wan- 
derings thru the Ozarks that those 
beautiful rolling hills, which the peo- 
ple there call “mountains,” can be 
made into almost the same kind of a 
farm that the owner happens to be a 
farmer. There is the hillbilly who is 
still harvesting his grain with a cra- 
dle and knows no better way; there is 
the makeshift pioneer who doesn’t 
even know how to harvest with a cra- 
dle; and then there is the real pioneer 


| who is rebuilding that entire district 
| into what I beliéve will some day be a 
way, we drove into the farm yard of a | 


garden of productive, fertile, beautiful 
farms and putting so much hard work 
into the job that I, for one lazy person, 
am willing to stay in Nebraska and let 
them have it. 





Weather strips around the windows 
and doors will keep down the coal bill 
by keeping the heat in the house. 





Fears Corn Borer 


To Waliaces’ Farmer: 

‘rhe corn borer is not getting enough 
attention in Wallaces’ Farmer. I think 
the people and the government should 
be aroused to the magnitude of this 
threatened calamity which will com- 
pletely destroy the main industry of 
this corn belt region. It will prob- 
ably reduce the value of our farms by 
50 per cent or more, not to mention 
the hardship it will impose on all con- 
sumers of beef and pork. 

It would seem that a consideration 
of this danger is of even more impor- 
tance than the McNary-Haugen Dill. 
And the Farm Bureau, gotten up for 
this identical purpose, fritters its time 
away with concerns of infinitesimal 
importance by comparison. These 
bugs must be stopped, even tho it re- 
quires a federal law prohibiting the 
planting of a single hill of corn in the 
entire state of Ohio and anywhere east 
of that longitude. The corn belt would 
much better reimburse that state for 
her entire corn crop than to have that 
pest get by. 

Now; while the corn growing section 
is narrowed down by the southern 
end of Lake Michigan, is the time to 
strike and strike hard. In this 
instance the entire middle-west is at 
stake. And it seems up to Wallaces’ 
Farmer to save the beef and bacon for 
the industrial world. F. G. D. 

Benton County, Iowa. 
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12 pounds of pork 
to the bushel of corn 


THE average hog-raiser never figures on getting 
more than |0 pounds of pork out of a bushel of corn. 


But Dr. H. B. Ropp, an Ohio veterinarian, proved 
by actual feeding test that it is easily possible to 
produce 12 pounds instead of 10 pounds of pork 
for each bushel of corn fed. 


He took a bunch of wormy, unthrifty shoats and 
began his feeding by giving them a house-cleaning 
with the Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic. 


The Stock Tonic drove out the worms. 
it gave the shoats good appetites and good 
digestion. 


It supplies the minerals, calcium carbonate, cal- 
cium phosphate, potassium iodide, lacking in the 
feed. 


It prevents hairless pigs. 


Its laxatives provided the necessary elimination, 
kept the shoats’ systems in order, and put them in 
condition to get all the good of their feed. 


Well, he fed those eight shoats 55 bushels of 
corn (including a corn-equivalent in middlings) 
and produced a gain of 668 pounds in 42 days— 
even up six weeks. 55 bushels of corn, 668 pounds 
gain in weight—over 12 pounds gain for each 
bushel of corn. 


The Stock Tonic fed cost him just $2.10. 


Please bear in mind that the Ropp experiment 
was with wormy, scrubby, unthrifty shoats. His 
purpose was to test the value of Dr. Hess Improved 
Stock Tonic for hogs under the worst of conditions. 


If Dr. Ropp could, by using Dr. Hess Improved 
Stock Tonic, produce |2 pounds of pork from each 
bushel of corn with the wormiest, scrubbiest shoats 
he could find, what can you do with hogs in fair or 
average condition? 

Now do a little figuring 
Is it not worth while to add Dr. Hess Improved 


Stock Tonic to the feed and get two or more extra 
pounds of pork from each bushel of corn? 





Mr. Hog-raiser, we make you this offer: 


Go to the dealer and get enough of Dr. Hess Improved Stock 
Tonic to last your hogs 30 days. Get 25 pounds of Tonic 
for every 20 hogs. Feed as directed on the pail or barrel. 
If it does not give you more pork for each bushel of corn 
you feed, keep your hogs free from worms, keep them 
healthy and in condition to thrive, return the empty con- 
tainer to the dealer and he will refund your money or 
cancel the charge. No quibbling or questions asked. We 
will reimburse the dealer. 











Prices: 25 lbs., $3.00. 100 Ibs., $10.00. 500 Ibs., at 
9¥ec. 1000 Ibs., at 9c. Ton lots, at 8c a pound. 


Except in the Far West and Canada 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


Improved 
—with Minerals Added 


— 




















States Department of 


on Iowa co-operatives. 





last year ran to about $32,500,000. This 
is a lot of money, but it happens to be 
only just about half the value of the 
total creamery products of the state 
for last year. 
the Iowa Department of Agriculture, 
ran to over $66,000,000. The co-opera- 
tives have still some distance to go 
even in this field. 

Of co-operatives handling grain there 
are 368 associations listed, with an es- 
timated membership of 47,300. Our 
guess would be that they have skipped 
a few of the farmers’ elevators. These 
368 associations handle a business of 
around $65,000,000. It is pretty hard 
to guess.just what percentage of the 
grain business of the state is handled 
by the co-operatives, but probably the 
percentage is not any higher than in 
the case of the creameries. Perhaps 
the officers of the Iowa Farmer Grain 
Dealers can give us some accurate fig- 
ures on this. 

Three hundred and seventy-four as- 
sociations handling livestock are listed 
as doing business in Iowa last year. 
These had a membership of 58,350 and 
did a business of $65,000,000, a figure 
that perhaps represents roughly one- 
fourth of the volume of hogs alone that 
is shipped from Iowa points yearly. 

The poultry co-operatives get a par- 
ticularly black eye in this report, as 
only one is listed, with a membership 
of 100. Of course, the situation is not 
so bad as this would make it appear, 
since a number of creameries and 
farmers’ elevators handle poultry and 
eggs on the side, as do most of the pro- 
duce exchanges in southern Iowa. 

Miscellaneous organizations bring 
the total of members up to 1,094, and 
the total volume of business to $172,- 
710,000. These are impressive figures. 
The figures on membership would be 
still more impressive if there were no 
duplications. If the operators of 180,- 
000 out of 220,000 farms in Iowa be- 
longed to co-operatives, the prospects 
would look quite encouraging for co- 
operative control of 80 per cent or bet- 
ter of the volume of our farm prod- 
ucts. This figure of nearly 180,000 
probably represents not more than 100,- 
000 individuals, since in many dis: 
tricts a farmer will belong to a farm- 
ers’ elevator and to a livestock ship- 
ping association. In a dairy section he 
will belong to a creamery and to a 
livestock shipping association. He may 
also be connected with a wool pool and 
with a produce exchange or a farmers’ 
store, or any other of the various kinds 
of co-operatives that exist. As a re- 
sult, a good many are being counted 
more than once in the census. The re- 
port, however, does shew very definite 
gains for co-operative enterprises in 
Iowa. To that extent it is decidedly en- 
couraging. 





The Missouri -Farmers’ Association 
showed a distinguished record of prog- 
ress in the co-operative field in the 
reports made at its last convention. It 
has now 410 livestock shipping associa- 
tions, with a record of 20,000 carloads 
of stock shipped in 1925. There are, of 
course, some mighty small associations 
in that number and the average ship- 
ment is around fifty cars. In many 
places, however, the Farm- Clubs tie 
up their shipping association work 
with the handling of cream, eggs and 
poultry; so that the overhead is not so 
large as would be indicated by these 
figures alone. Most of these cars go 
to co-operative commission firms at 
St. Joseph, St. Louis and Kansas City. 
In the last four years refunds from 


R. H. Ellsworth, of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economies of the United 
Agriculture, 
sends us the results of the 1925 survey 
There are 225 
farmers’ associations, with a member- 
ship of 33,700, handling dairy prod- 
ucts. The business of these companies 


The total, according to 
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Notes On Co-operation 


What Farmers Are Doing In the Business Field 


these commission firms have amount. 
ed to a total of over $1,200,000. 

The Farm Clubs have been doing 
some good work in handling eggs and 
poultry. Eggs’ are collected by 39¢ 
produce exchanges and forwarded to 
twelve packing houses, where they are 
candled, packed and shipped to eagt. 
ern markets. The volume of eggs han. 
dled has doubled from 1922 to 1925. 

One of the-big co-operative exper}. 
ments in the middle-west is the five 
year producer’s contract which is be 
ing presented to Missouri farmers, 
Over 48,000 farmers have signed up op 
this basis. This contract provides that 
all the principal farm products are to 
be delivered to the agencies of the Mis. 
souri Farmers’ Association for mar. 
keting. The contracts, however, do not 
go into effect until 70 per cent of the 
farmers in the marketing _ territory 
have signed up. Heretofore the prip- 
cipal use of the contract has been in 
one-crop territory. This is the first 
big attempt to bring all the products 
of a mixed farming region under one 
marketing association. 





Another bulletin, about the manage. 
ment problems of co-operative associa- 
tions marketing fruits and vegetables, 
also makes some good points in re. 
gard to the dangers of centralization. 
The bulletin states: 

“In some of the highly centralized 
federations so much of the power and 
functions of operation are in the hands 
of the central organizations, that the 
locals have _ practically no business 
functions.~ In such cases the local as- 
sociations find it exceedingly difficult 
to maintain the interest of their mem- 
bers. This condition not only weak- 
ens the system of representation on 
account of the failure of many mem- 
bers to vote, but also destroys much 
of the value of the local as a forum for 
the discussion of policies. Either ex- 
treme is detrimental to successful co- 
operation. The aim should be to grant 
the central the power necessary to 
control the operation of the various 
functions with efficiency, but to re 
tain wherever possible in the locals 
the functions that can be performed at 
the shipping point, in order to sustain 
the interest and the responsibility of 
the members.” 

As a general statement, of course, 
this is entirely sound. The difficulty 
is in deciding what functions belong 
to the central and what to the locals. 
Here in the corn belt the tendency has 
been to retain too much power in the 
locals and to make the overhead or- 
ganization relatively powerless. In 
the south and in the far west the other 
mistake has been made. 

This bulletin also implies that the 
Iowa type of contract, which permits 
cancellation at any time during a stat 
ed period each year, is coming to be 
looked upon with more favor on the 
coast. It seems to be better to let the 
disgruntled member go than to try to 
hold him with a cast-iron contract for 
a five or ten year term. 





Contracts are being used on an it- 
creasing scale by co-operatives over 
the country. A survey of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shows that 16 per 
cent of all the associations reporting, 
which have about one-third of the total 
membership, use contracts. Sixty-one 
per cent of the associations in the 
three Pacific coast states use conl- 
tracts. California has a percentage of 
74 per cent, New York 55 per cent. 
The middle-west uses the contract 
much less widely. Only 8 per cent of 
the associations in Iowa use the con- 
tract, and only 5 per cent in Minne- 
sota. For the country as a whole less 
than 9 per cent of the livestock ship- 
ping associations use contracts; less 
than 8 per cent of the associations 
marketing dairy products, and less 
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than 4 per cent of those marketing 
rain. 

While some of the most successful 
co-operatives make use of the con- 
tract, it is also true that some of the 

yorst collapses in co-operative history 
Se come from too much reliance on 
, long time, ironclad contract. The 
evidence at present seems to indicate 
that the contract can be an important 
factor working for the success of the 
organization, but that if too much de- 
pendence is placed on it, a wreck is 
due. 

A new type of contract has just 
peen adopted by the California Walnut 
Growers’ Association. These con- 
tracts, Which are between the growers 
and the local units and between the 
jocals and the central association, run 
for fifteen years. There are, however, 
provisions for withdrawal of either 
party to the contract during January 
or February of any year. Eighty-three 
per cent of the walnut tonnage of Cali- 
fornia was signed up on this basis in 
one month and without the employ- 
ment of paid solicitors. «This type of 
contract is characteristic of the sort of 
agreement that seems to be most pop- 
ular these days. 





The old way of organizing a co-op- 
erative was to form a corporation and 
sell stock to raise the necessary funds. 
In the last few years, however, the 
pest practice in co-operative work has 
been toward the non-stock, non-profit 
type of association. Yet even now 69 
per cent of the farmers buying and 
selling associations in the United 
States have capital stock. They trans- 
act 63 per cent of the total co-opera- 
tive business. 

Iowa is about at the average, with 
65 per cent of its co-operatives organ- 
ized on a stock basis. Nebraska has 
91 per cent and New York, at the oth- 
er extreme, 31 per cent. States where 
the farmers’ elevators are particularly 
strong seem to be states with a high 
percentage of associations with capital 
stock. Ninety-eight per cent of them 
are so organized. In Iowa, for in- 
stance, we can locate only two that 
are organized on a non-stock, non- 
profit basis. On the other hand, only 
15 per cent of those marketing live- 
stock are organized on a capital stock 
basis. This is due to a large extent, 
of course, to the fact that shipping as- 
sociations require very little capital. 
Yet associations that market fruit and 
vegetables quite often require plenty 
of money to handle the business, and 
only 39 per cent of these have capital 
stock. They have evidently found it 
better to raise the money some other 
way, either by the organization of sub- 
sidiary corporations or by the use of 
the revolving fund and certificates of 
indebtedness. 





The Equity Union creameries at Ab- 
erdeen and Mitchell, S. D., have just 
put out a booklet on their develop- 
ment. The creamery at Aberdeen 
started back in 1914 and has developed 
into a plant with assets of around a 
quarter of a million. Up in a section 
where dairying is not a main industry, 
the creamery has had to follow the 
methods of the centralizer, but has ap- 
Plied the co-operative idea to the tech- 
nique of the privately owned central- 
izer. The articles of incorporation, 
for instance, provide that dividends on 
Capital stock shall not exceed 5 per 
cent; that 10 per cent of the net prof- 
its, after the payment of dividends, 
shall be put into a reserve fund. The 
Equity Union breaks away from the 
best co-operative practice only in per- 
hitting voting by proxies. 





Oil and gas stations are rather a new 
field for co-operative activity, but 
there seems to be an increasing num- 
ber organizing. Up in Minnesota 
there are thirty-three local co-opera- 
tive oil companies which formed a 
State federation of oil co-operatives 
the other day. They are going to try 
to organize a central buying agency 
and to egree on brands and grades. 
—D. R. M. 
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A NATION-WIDE INSTITUTION 
OF 745 DEPAREMENT STORES 


Where Some of Our 745 
Stores Are Located 


ILLINOIS Fort Madison 
f Iowa City 
Cairo eokuk 
Canton Marshalltown 
Centralia Mason City 
Danville Muscatine 
Decatur Newton 
Dixon Oelwein 
Eigin aloosa 
Freeport Ottumwa 
Galesburg Perry 
Jack sonville Red Oak 
Kankakee Shenandoah 
Kewanee Spencer 
La Salle Washington 
Lincoln Waterloo 
a Waverly 
Ww - 
Mt. ae ebster City 
urphysboro 
Paris MISSOURI 
uincy Boonville 
ockford Brookfield 
Streator, Cape Girardeau 
Taylorville Carthage 
— 
inton 
IOWA Hamilton 
Ames Hannibal 
Atlantic Independence 
ne Jefferson City 
Burlington Joplin 
Carroll Kirksville 
Cedar Rapids Macon 
Centerville Marshall 
Charles City Maryville 
Cherokee Mexico 
Clinton Moberly 
Council Bluffs Nevada 
Creston Poplar Bluff 
Decorah St. Joseph 
Dubuque Sedalia 
Fairfield Springfield 
Fort Dodge Trenton 
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Gills for the Entire Jamily 


N old friend is coming —bewhiskered, gift-laden, his flowing > 
white locks glistening with crystal snowflakes from the icy 
North. Children, young and old—for Christmas makes children 
of us all—await his coming with joy. 


Let us help you make Santa Claus’ annual visit an inexpensive 
* occasion as well as a happy one. It will be all the merrier because 
less costly. 


And you can be justly proud of your gifts. The quality of materi- 
al, tumeliness of style and high standard of workmanship, embod- 
ied in all our merchandise, will render each of your gifts a worthy 
reflection of your esteem and affection. 


Our wide assortments will enable you to do all your Christmas 
shopping quickly, conveniently and under one roof. Toys, notions, 
wearing apparel from hat to shoe, for the man, woman and child. 
You will find our store a veritable storehouse of attractive holiday 
gifts—and our economy prices a boon to your pocketbook. 


JCPeaig Co 

















BEFORE YOU BUY 
any Fencing, Gates, Steel Posts, 













Sore Hands 






DEPARTMENT STORES 
\ Burns With Intense 


BLUE FLAME 


Costs no more than coal burner 
No ashes, smoke, or_ sparks. 


oe 


Don’t suffer from sore, bleeding, 
chapped hands No matter how 





Barb Wire, Poultry Fence, Metal or Ready Roof- 
House and Barn Paints, write for my new 112-page 
ene Price C: Jatalog. My new cut prices will su you. 
increased my customers milfion, | can now 
ar BIGGER values at BIG savings in price, My 
Freight Paid Factory Prices 
are LOWEST—my QUALITY reatent Se the 
HIGHEST. Send for m Cot! Price wings [offer tai 
todas—ses f or [oumelt offer this 
eason. postal b: 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. “ont 206 lvl, 0. 











letters from satisfied ag fs) 


Clover Leaf Tan 

SEDAR RAPIDS FOUNDRY 
MACH. CO., Fdy.Sta. 90? 

Cedar Rapids 


If your dealer doesn’ 
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The Newman Shear Cut Grinder and Elevator grinds, 
elevates—in only ONE operation—which 
saves you real money and labor. 

The detachable bolter will screen all material ground 
and also serves as an oat huller. 

Newman for YOU can not afford to be without the Newman. 
jour approval today for full details. 


NEWMAN GRINDER COMPANY 
















at the proper tempera sore they may be from husking or 

ture in zero weather for only exposure, just awd i 4 Huskum 
% cent an hour. Tenth s on them at night. Next morning 
cessful ia. Will last a fifo. a will be healed and feeling fine. 
time. izes: lar 2- t Jed , oy by Le 
urner ‘armers. Sold on money iar- 
pune ee ake o pos antee by drug and hardware stores. 


GET A TRIAL BOTTLE 
thave Weber Hask- 
am, send his name and 25c for full sized bot- 
tle, postpaid, on our money back trial offer 
Central Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, la. 


Be Sure to Get © 


WEBER HUSKUM 





GET IT FROM 1T FROM THE 


Write 


aved $35.00,” 
c; says Roy Douglas, mp 
5 SACTORY DIRECT ton. Tow a. You, 


buying’ direct 2 at 
=, Facto Prices. 


WE PAY Tae FREIGHT. 
W: A. ‘ior Free Ca’ 





FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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Lunch Box Suggestions 


HAT did you put in the school 

lunch box today? Did you think 
and think, finally becoming discour- 
aged, and put in the selfsame things 
again? 

Filling the lunch box calls forth 
mother’s ingenuity in selecting whole- 
some, nutritious foods—foods easily 
and quickly prepared and of enough 
variety to make the child welcome 
each lunch hour and eat the lunch 
prepared to the last crumb. 

Lunches containing sandwiches, des- 
sert, fruit and a bottle of milk are 
highly commendable and variations in 
the menu may be secured by the use 
of different fillings and breads for the 
sandwiches, cutting the sandwiches, 
cookies and cakes into a variety of 
shapes. 

More about sandwiches later. As 
for desserts, a small glass of some 
stewed fruit or a baked apple, an 
orange, a raw apple, a few dates, or 
fresh ripe fruit may be slipped in to 
fill the fruit ticket. Baked custards, 
sauces, pudding and the milk may be 
put into small jars with tight screw 
tops. And by the way, the best type 
of lunch box has some holes in it for 
ventilation. Foods that are closed up 
tight for several hours are apt to ac- 
quire a peculiar and undesirable fla- 
vor, particularly if things are not 
wrapped carefully. Gingerbread, plain 
cookies, end sweet chocolate are other 
suggestions for dessert. 

Now in regard to that highly con- 
venient form of eating, the portable 
meal known as the sandwich. Miss 
Lillie Swanson, of the foods depart- 
ment of Iowa State College extension 
workers, gives out the following with 
regard to “successful sandwiches”: 

Use bread which is at least twenty- 
four hours old. It cuts more easily 
and is more healthful. 

Cream butter before spreading and 
spread well out to the edge of the 
sandwich. Butter each slice. 

Make sandwiches of suitable size for 
handling. For the school lunch box 
they should not be more than three- 
fourths inch in thickness. Use plenty 
of filling and spread well out to the 
edges. Have filling not too moist nor 
too dry. A lettuce leaf in the sand- 
wich will help to keep it moist. 

Wrap sandwiches in oil paper. 

And for fillings, she recommends the 
following combinations: 

1. Prunes, raisins, figs or other 
dried fruits ground, chopped or cooked 
to a paste. Combine with fruit juice, 
a milk salad dressing, cream or milk. 

2. Dates ground and rubbed to a 
paste with orange juice or honey. 
Good served with cocoa. 

3. Raisins and nuts ground and 
moistened with grape juice. 

4. Cherry juice or pulp mixed with 
peanut butter. 

5. Shredded pineapple mixed 
cheese. 

6. Dried ground fruits mixed with 
cottage cheese. 

7. Orange and 
gether. 

8. One-third each of raisins, wal- 
nuts or peanuts, and chipped beef put 
thru coarse chopper and mixed with 
orange or lemon juice to spread. 


with 


onion ground to- 


9, Prune pulp and peanut butter 
mixed. 

The following vegetable and meat 
combinations, seasoned with salad 


dressing, are also recommended by 
Miss Swanson: 

1. Raw earrots and salted peanuts 
ground together. Mix with a dressing 
and use lettuce leaf. 

2. Chop carrots, cabbage, 
flower, celery, lettuce or onion. 

3. A slice of tomato with pieces of 
cooked bacon. Add mayonnaise. 


cauli- 


4. Grind and combine equal parts 
of carrots, 


cabbage, salted peanuts, 


add onion or celery or both to improve 
flavor. 

5. Combination of tomato cheese, 
lettuce and dressing. 

6. Chopped celery, 
pickle and chopped egg. 

7. Shredded lettuce or endive with 
salad dressing. 

8. About two cups of salmon flaked 
and mixed with half a cup of chopped 
cucumber pickle and enough mayon- 
naise to moisten. Use lettuce with 
these sandwiches. 

9. Slice of swiss cheese and slice 
of ham or fresh cooked pork. 


Good Food, Good Teeth, 
Good Health 


TAKES eighteen years to build a 
set of teeth which are to serve a 
lifetime. What sort of teeth are you 
helping your children build? 

Dentists used to think not long ago 
that brushing teeth was the chief re- 
quirement for strong, healthy teeth. 
Now they say, “What you eat, so your 
teeth.” Brushing helps preserve 
healthy teeth, but proper foods build 
them up. The greater share of this 
building takes place before birth and 
in childhood. 

There are three essentials for a diet 
which builds sound teeth: 

1. Sufficient lime and phosphorus. 
Chief sources—milk, leafy green veg- 
etables. 

2. Plenty of vitamins. Chief sources 


green tomato 





—butter, fresh fruits, tomatoes, leafy 
vegetables, other vegetables (especial- 
ly the raw), cod-liver oil, direct sun- 
light. 

3. Hard foods for jaw and tooth ex- 
ercise. Chief sources—raw  vegeta- 
bles, hard whole grained bread. 

For health as well as strong teeth 
use: 

Milk, one quart a day for the child, 
and one pint or more for the adult. It 
may be used in food or as a drink. 

Vegetables, two a day besides pota- 
toes, and one of them green. 

Fruit, preferably raw. 

Cereals, whole grained bread and 
butter. 

Natural sugars, such as found in 
fruit, some vegetables, and milk. 





Butterscotch Shortcakes with Cream 
—Cream half a cup of butter and beat 
into it one cup of sugar, one egg beaten 
light without separating, one-half a 
cup of milk, and one cup and a half of 
flour sifted with three teaspoons of 
baking powder. Add vanilla to flavor. 
Bake in muffin tins and serve with 
butterscotch sauce made as follows: 
Turn one cup of cream, one cup of su- 
gar and one cup of dark corn syrup 
into a double boiler; mix thoroly and 
let cook over boiling water for one 
hour. Then beat in one desert spoon 
of butter and half a teaspoon of vanilla 
extract. Serve hot over the cakes. 





A clean chimney gives more heat 
to the ton of coal. 








Toward heaven still, 


The scent of apples: 


But I was well 


And I could tell 


The rumbling sound 


After Apple Picking 


By ROBERT FROST 


My long two-pointed ladder’s sticking thru a tree 


And there’s a barrel that I didn’t fill 
Beside it, and there may be two or three 

Apples that I didn’t pick upon some bough. 
But I am done with apple-picking now. 


Essence of winter sleep is on the night. 

I am drowsing off. 

I can not rub the strangeness from my sight 
I got from looking thru a pane of glass 

I skimmed this morning from the drinking trough 
And held against the world of hoary grass. 


It melted, and T let it fall and break. 
Upon my®way to sleep before it fell, 


What form my dreaming was about to take. 
Magnified apples appear and disappear. 


Stem end and blossom end, 

And every fleck of russet showing clear. 
My instep arch not only keeps the ache, 

It keeps the pressure of a ladder-round. 
I feel the ladder sway as the boughs bend. 

And I keep héaring from the cellar bin 


Of load on load of apples coming in. 
For I have had too much 
Of apple picking: I am overtired 
Oi the great harvest I myself desired. 
There were ten thousand thousand fruit to touch, 


Cherish in hand, lift down, and not let fall. 

For all 
That struck the earth, 

No matter if not bruised or spiked with stubble, 
Went surely to the cider-apple heap 

As of no worth. 


One sees what will trouble 
This sleep of mine, whatever sleep it is. 
Were he not gone, 
The woodchuck could say whether it’s like his 
Long sleep. as I describe it coming on, 
Or just some human sleep. 
—From The New Poetry. 




















Winter Games for Little Tots 
LOTHESPIN RACE—Arrance the 
children in two rows, equal in 
number. Give the first child a hana. 
ful of clothespins, laid straight. At 
a signal he passes them down the line 
If one is dropped it must be pickeq up 
by the one dropping it and put as pe. 
fore with the others, and then Passed 
on. Reaching the end of the line, they 
are at once passed back again to the 
starting point. The side wins which 
first gets back all the pins. 

Weighing Honey—One ,; hild 
crouches, clasping his hands beneath 
his knees tightly. Two older persong 
then take the handles of the honey. 
jar (the child’s arms) and swing him 
back and forth, counting one, two, 
three, etc., with each swing until the 
bands give way. The number of 
counts tells the number of pounds jp 
the jar. 

The Pegboard—The pegboard is per- 
forated with holes at regular intervals 
and is accompanied with colored pegs, 
which the children love to insert ip 
the openings. The pegs may be ar. 
ranged in ranks for soldiers, according 
to color, two and two, and four and 
four, learning thus to count. A flower 
bed with red flowers in one corner and 
green bushes in another may be made. 

Riding the Elephant—The elephant’s 
anatomy consists of two boys, one be 
hind the other, who bend over so that 
their backs are in a horizontal posi- 
tion. The second boy rests his hands 
on the back of the first who, as the 
“head end,’ flourishes one of his 
hands as a trunk. The boys are con- 
cealed under a sheet or a large square 
of gray muslin. 

Mimic Cat and Rat—This is just 
like the old game of cat chasing the 
rat except that the cat must do ev- 
erything the rat does, and follow the 
same course the rat takes. If the rat 
turns a handspring while running 
away from the cat, it is up to the 
poor cat to do likewise before he can 
tag the rat. 





Just a reminder that there are still 
a few patterns left for making these 
toys, 


animal chicken, cat and cov. 





They can be had at 10 cents for the 
set. Address all orders to Hearts and 
Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





Heat is kept in the house the same 
way that cold is kept out. Chinks and 
cracks need to be filled, windows and 
doors need to be made tight—weather 
stripping will do, and storm doors and 
windows may be needed. Much more 
heat escapes thru a window pane than 
thru a wall, so where there are many 
windows, storm windows will make 4 
considerable difference. The layer of 
air between two windows helps 3s 
much as the extra sheet of glass. 
Proper cellar floors keep out both 
damp and cold. If the floor is made of 
wood, a layer of insulating paper un- 
der it will help to keep the house 
warm. Fireplaces should have damp- 
ers which may be closed when the fire- 
places are not in use, so the warm air 
in the house will not go up the chim- 
neys. 





Save the excess liquid from canned 
tomatoes and add it to meat loaf, fried 
hamburg steak, or meat stew. It adds 
savor to these particular dishes and 
the family will appreciate it. 
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Warmth —and mileage 


Let the old thermometer hit the 
bottom! Here’s foot warmth in 
any kind of snow weather—soft, 
thick fleece way to the toes. 

And Hood Arctics do wear! 
Extra thick, heavy bumper edge 
soles, uppers with strength and 
warmth woven right into them, 
built tough to stand the hardest 
kind of service. 


RUBBER 






Look for the Hood Arrow 


— Anethor reason, why over 
60,000 Dealers cawy 
Hood Rubber Producti 





Other Hood Rubber Boots and 
Shoes offer the same plus value. 
For Hood makes the right kind 
of rubber shoe for every member 
of the family. Look for the Hood 
Arrow on the sole of all longer 
wearing Hood Rubber Footwear. 


At Your Dealers 


Made by Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Through Branches in all Principal Cities 


PNEUMATIC 





FOOTWEAR 





CANVAS ene 

















SOLID TIRES 





RUBBER 


TIRES 
HEELS & SOLES 
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take my 
tobacco 
seriously 


MY JIMMY-PIPE is as much a part of 
my daily existence as the food I eat or 
the clothes I wear. Nothing could ruin 
my day more completely than an indif- 
ferent tobacco. So I smoke Prince 
Albert . . . that and nothing else. It 
satisfies my smoke-taste right down to 
the ground. 

The day I discovered the tidy red tin 
was a red-letter day for me. I knew then 
and there that I had been missing the 
complete joy my pipe could bring me. 
But I’m making up for lost time now. I 
load up with P. A. right after breakfast 
and stay with it till “lights out.” 





—no other tobacco is 


1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
ompany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


That first cool, consoling puff tells you 
that no other tobacco is like Prince 
Albert—or can be. You expect a won- 
derful smoke the instant you throw back 
the hinged lid on the tidy red tin and 
breathe that rich fragrance of real to- 
bacco. P. A. is equally fragrant as you 
smoke it in your pipe. 

You'll like the mildness of Prince 
Albert . . . its friendliness to tongue and 
throat. Mild, yet with a body that sat- 
isfies completely. You may think you’re 
all set on the matter of smokes. Never 
mind. Buy a tidy red tin of P. A. today. 
I’ll guarantee it will be a revelation. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


like it! 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors,and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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HE FRIENDLY little 
touches of hand em- 
broidery in bright colors 
and interesting designs 
transform these thor- 
oughly practical arti- 
cles into delightfully 
attractive — They < 
come stampe ready to wk =a : agora - 
embroider. The designs are so simple, the lew i ey oF WwW C3 SE Sai Yer ZS > ae i 4 SS SRO NS 3 
work goes rapidly. 
The silver case, No. 1162, comes stamped in two shades of blue with yellow centers; leaves Luncheon set, No. 1533, is quite unique with 
with flower design, made up of tan crash, lined and stems in green lazy daisy and outline a cunning pocket on each corner to hold a napkin. 
with canton flannel with edges bound. stitches; French knots in black. The set consists of a one-yard square luncheon 
Misses’ apron, No. 1795, makes a popular The laundry bag, No. 1101, comes made up cloth and four ten-inch napkins stamped with 
gift. It is decorated with embroidery design of of tan crash with draw strings. The letters are flower design on good quality white Indian head. 
lazy daisies in white, black, orange and yellow. in black outline; running stitches in black; Corners are of lavender gingham. 
Miss Twelve-Year-Old will be delighted to flowers in two shades of blue outline stitches; Nothing could be more effective than the 
protect her school dress with a charming little centers in yellow French knots. charming runner, No. 1754, with flower bcu- 
& apron like No. 1191. It comes made up of Glass towels come stamped with the designs quets in rose, blue, lavender, yellow and black. 
: maize suiting with white bindings. Flowers are illustrated above on red bordered toweling See another page for prices of Gift articles. 2 
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| Patchwork Thots 


“there are but few minds but might furnish some 
getruction and entertainment of their scraps—their 
ids ends Of scraps. They who cannot weave 

giforn web, May at least produce a piece of 


a0 any) 
pochwork. 



























HE first of December brings us al- 
most to the eve of the happiest 
ay of the whole year, Christmas. 
Thoughts are homeward bound. What- 
wer the circumstances, wherever the 
home, our hearts if not our selves will 
ye “home for Christmas”! For Christ- 
nas is the greatest home festival day. 

It is significant, I think, that the 
gcasion which celebrated the birth of 
; Christ child who brought happiness 
wd hope and comfort to a home so 








ng ago, and to all homes since that | 


time, should become the greatest home 
ay for all time. 





According to the national extension 

offices, there are something over 11,- 
0,000 boys and girls in the United 
Sates between the ages of nine and 
sighteen, 6,000,000 of whom are on 
rms. Of this number 565,000 were 
emrolled in Four-H clubs in 1925. 
farm leaders everywhere are appreci- 
ating the need for encouraging and 
helping more boys and girls to ally 
themselves with this organization 
shose symbol is the four-leaf clover 
ad whose purpose is to show boys 
and girls the possibilities of rural life 
ss it is at its best. Club work is a 
grt of voluntary school, centering 
sound living things and active pro- 
cesses and it is actually teaching our 
farm girls and boys that farming as a 
vocation is dignified and fine. 


The relation of dolls to child life is 
of far greater importance than many 
ofus realize. Dolls are the denizens 
of the dream world of children, com- 
panions with whom imaginary inter- 
curse may be held, individuals that 
an be conversed with, chastised, put 
tosleep, become ill and undergo many 
of the common functions of human 
beings. 

The doll is unique in the circle of 
playthings, developing in the child a 
feling of interest in others. The 
nore dolls a little girl has, the more 
fiends she has, the larger is her 
world of interest. If one of the dolls 
falls, she picks it up full of sympathy 
fr the imaginary hurt to its arm or 
kg or head. Anyone who has ever 
fen dolls at a tea party, wholly im- 
nobile to dainty tidbits of food being 
Wked at them by loving little mothers, 
fn not help but be impressed with the 
cial relationships and the spirit of 
mselfishness in the scene. 








Child psychologists tell us that the 
host important. vears with regard to 
development in anyone’s life are those 
Years between two and six. It is then 
that motor control is accomplished and 
vrfected, then that habits are formed, 
ad then that social consciousness— 
the understanding of the presence and 
tights of others and the ability to get 
ilong with them—is awakened. This 
latter is vitally important, as we very 
ell know. Much of our success in life 
nust be attributed to our ability to get 
‘lng with others and unless this so- 
tial side of our natures takes root 
“arly in childhood the chances for its 
evelopment to the fullest extent are 
lot so good. 





Ihave been spending some time late- 
with a rather interesting and. in 
ots, quite amusing book, namely, 
‘The Women’s Institute Movement in 
England, Wales and Scotland.” The 
Women’s Institutes, so I-gather, are 
Nite similar to our farm women’s 
‘lb, some places called Home Bu- 
aus, but here in Iowa known as @ de- 
vertment. of the Farm Bureau organi- 
Zation. 

The Women’s Institutes lay claim to 
hg the first organization of farm 
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women in the world, having begun 
their activities back in 1897. Curi- 
ously, however, England, Wales and 
Scotland had nothing to do with its 
inception. It was the idea of a small 
group of women in the province of On- 
tario, in Canada, and it was some years 
after this—the book is sort of vague on 
this point—before the Britishers across 
the Atlantic knew about it. 

“At the beginning,” says the book, 
“the Women’s Institute was purely a 
homemaker’s organization, a sister so- 
ciety to the Farmers’ Instityte, but it 
was not long before the farm women 
of vision and earnestness saw that 
they had a community responsibility 
and opportunity and so the movement 
has been a veritable good angel to the 
rural community. 

“Our Children,” “The Child in 
Health and Disease,” “Child Culture,” 
“Fresh Air,” “Sunshine,” “Housekeep- 
ing and Homemaking,” “A Talk to 
Young Girls”—such were the titles of 
the instruction given at the Women’s 
Institutes. And oddly enough, unless 
one knows how bad most English cook- 
ery is, they imported a famous cook 
ard recipe writer of that time, Mrs. 
Rohrer, of down Philadelphia-way. 

Reading thru the book, I was im- 
pressed with the way the women take 
to recreation and music. In England 
and Scotland they have folk-dancing 
societies and everyone learns to dance 
the native folk dances. They receive 
instruction thru the regular institute 
programs. Music is part of the pro- 
gram of learning and so, too, is acting. 

From aé_ standpoint of technical 
knowledge, methods and home prac- 
tices gained, we are apparently far 
ahead of the Women’s Institutes in our 
own farm and home _ bureau’ work. 
However, we might take a lesson from 
our English sisters as regards these 
other values. 





I am constantly being surprised at 
the ingenuity of Four-H Club girls. 
At the big Mid-West Horticultural 
Show held in Des Moines recently two 
trim, well-poised girls from Jasper 
county demonstrated making vases of 
common drain tile for winter bouquets. 
They took an ordinary three-inch tile 
and after painting a stencil design 
around the top and shellacking over 
the whole thing with clear shellac, they 
then filled it with a bouquet of 
branches of wild roses bearing the gay 
red rose-hips. The artistic effect was 
good, excellent in fact. The tile vase 
also appeared well as a container for 
bittersweet and for pussy willows. 
That is one of the splendid things 
about Four-H Club work. It encour- 
ages girls to use the materials at hand 
to evolve things of beauty and useful- 
 hess.—J. W. 





MAKE FRUIT CAKES NOW FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS 

Many housewives plan on giving fruit 
cake as Christmas gifts. It also makes a 
convenient delicacy to have on hand at 
Christmas time. It can be made several 
weeks before the holidays, and will im- 
prove with age. Right after Thanksgiv- 
ing is a good time to make the fruit cake. 

Following are the ingredients needed: 


1 lb. butter 

1 Ib. sugar 
12 eggs 

4% cups flour 

9 


tsp. baking powder 


tsp. cinnamon 


m bo 


tsp. each of nutmeg, allspice and 
mace 
1 cup molasses 
1 tsp. soda 
1 cup cider 
2 tbls. lemon juice 
% cup milk 
1% tsp. cloves 


Ibs. raisins seeded and cut in pieces 
1 lb. currants 
1 Ib. citron thinly sliced and cut in 
strips 

1 Ib. figs finely chopped 

Cream the butter, add sugar gradually 
and beat thoroly. Separate yolks from 
whites of eggs, beat yolks until thick and 
lemon colored, whites until stiff and dry, 
and add to first mixture. Reserve one- 
third cup flour for dredging the fruit and 
add the rést mixed and sifted with spices, 
cider and lemon juice. Then add fruit, 
except citron, dredged with flour. Dredge 
citron with flour and put in layers be- 
tween the cake mixture when putting in 
the pan. Bake four hours in a very slow 
oven or steam three houts and bake one 





and one-half hours in a slow oven. 





The Best Theatres 
Everywhere 


Show Paramount Pictures 


In every large city in the United States the best 
theatres show Paramount Pictures regularly—many 
of them nothing else. The same thing is true in every 
small town where there's a live theatre and a man- 
ager who is alert to what his people want. 


There may have been a time when motion pictures 
were so new that the mere announcement of a pic- 
ture, regardless of who made it, was enough to bring 
out a crowd. Those days are gone forever. 


Farm people today are moving picture wise and 
the crowds go where the best pictures are, as every 
live theatre manager knows. You can’t keep people 
away from such Paramount Pictures as Harold Lloyd 
in ‘‘For Heaven's Sake,”’ “The Vanishing American,’ 
‘‘The Blind Goddess,’’ ‘‘The Palm Beach Girl,” 
‘*Born to the West,’’ and many others. 


Ask the theatre you patronize to let you know 
when they show Paramount Pictures, or call up be- 
fore you go. If they don’t show them, it’s easy 
enough to find one that does, and it’s certainly worth 
it because Paramount guarantees a good time. 


You will enjoy these Paramount Pictures 


Diplomacy Volcano Mantrap e 
Sea Horses Padlocked Fine Manners 
The Runaway Wet Paint Forlorn River 


The New Klondike Desert Gold Hold that Lion 
Let’s Get Married That's My Baby Behind the Front 
A Social Celebrity Good and Naughty Fascinating Youth 
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Make your whole family 
happy this Christmas 
with COLT LIGHT! 


ANOTHER yeat’s work is 
finished. Crops are har- 
vested. Christmas is almost 
here. What can you give to 
your family that will bring 
them the greatest happiness? 

If you’re trying to choose 
something that will be of 
benefit to every member of 
your family .. . that will 
give them pleasure year after 
year — the finest gift you 
could possibly select is a Colt 
Light Plant. 

Colt Light floods every 
room in your home with 
steady, brilliant light. It 
does not strain the eyes — 
every member of your fam- 
ily can enjoy reading during 
the long winter evenings. It 
does away with the unpleas- 
ant task of cleaning greasy 
oil lamps. And it’s always 
safe. 

The Colt Hot Plate, with 


and the Colt Iron for 
quicker and more comfort- 
able ironing, are added con- 
veniences that will appeal 
especially to your wife. 


A Colt Light Plant gives 
unfailing service for years. 
On the average farm the 
large capacity Colt Plant 
(holds 200 pounds of 
Union Carbide) needs no 
attention except refilling 
two or three times a year, at 
a cost of from seven to ten 
cents per day. 


You still have time to 
give your family a Colt 
Light Plant for Christmas. 
Write today for our free 
booklet, ‘Safest and Best by 
Test.” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


New York - - - 30 E. 42nd St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. - - 1700 Walnut Se. 
Chicago, Ill. - 1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo., 716 N. Y. Life Bldg. 





Chattanooga, Tenn., 6th & Market Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal., 8th and Brannan Sts. 


OLT 


TRAD ARK 


LIGHT 


its instant heat for cooking, 





No proposition offers a 

greater opportunity for the 

farm-trained man than sell- 

ing the Colt Light Plant. 

Write our nearest office for 
full details. 

















SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! 





Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 


not getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians for 25 years. 


| DOES NOT AFFECT THE HEART | 


Accept only “Bayer” package 
Ce which contains proven directions. 
yer” boxes of 12 tablets 











Handy “Ba ) 
Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monosceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schog 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace. with such slight changes as may occg- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ia copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
@ duced by any other paper until special written termission has been obtained. 
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Samuel as Judge and Prophet 


(Notes $n the Sabbath School Les- 
son for December 12, 1926. I Samuel, 
chapters 1-3. Printed, 3:1-10, 15-19.) 


“And the child Samuel ministered 
unto Jehovah before Eli. And the 
word of Jehovah was precious in those 
days; there was no frequent vision. 
(2) And it came to pass at that time, 
when Eli was laid down in his place 
(now his eyes had begun to wax dim, 
so that he could not see), (3) and the 
lamp of God was not yet gone out, 
and Samuel was laid down to sleep, 
in the temple of Jehovah, where the 
ark of God was: (4) that Jehovah 
called Samuel: and he said, Here am 
I. (5) And he ran unto Eli, and said, 
Here am I; for thou calledst me. And 
he said, I called not; lie down again. 
And he went and lay down. (6) And 
Jehovah called yet again, Samuel. 
And Samuel arose and went unto Eli, 
and said, Here am I; for thou calledst 
me. And he answered, I called not, 
my son; lie down again. (7) Now 
Samuel did not yet know Jehovah, 
neither was the word of Jehovah yet 
revealed unto him. (8) And Jehovah 
called Samuel again the third time. 
And he arose and went to Eli, and 
said, Here am I; for thou cailedst 
me. And Elli perceived that Jehovah 
had called the child. (9) Therefore 
Eli said unto Samuel, Go, lie down: 
and it shall be, if he call thee, that 
thou shalt say, Speak, Jehovah; for 
thy servant heareth. So Samuel went 
and lay down in his place. (10) And 
Jehovah came, and stood, and called 
as at other times, Samuel, Samuel. 
Then Samuel said, Speak; for thy 
sérvant heareth. 

“(15) And Samuel lay down until! 
the morning, and opened the doors of 
the house of Jehovah. And Samuel 
feared to show Eli the vision. (16) 
Then Eli called Samuel, and said, Sam- 
uel, my son. And he said, Here am I. 
(17) And he said, What is the thing 
that Jehovah hath spoken unto thee? 
I pray thee, hide it not from me: God 
do so to thee, and more also, if thou 
hide anything from me of all the 
things that he spake unto thee. (18) 
And Samuel told him every whit, and 
hid nothing from him. And he said, 
It is Jehovah: let him do what seem- 
eth him good. (19) And Samuel grew, 


and Jehovah was with him, and did, 


let none of his words fall to the 


ground.” 





For three thousand years, God-fear- 








——— 

In imagination we can see Hannah 
coming with the little child a couple 
of years afterwards, telling the ageg 
Eli that this was the little boy for 
whom she had prayed, her husbang 
bringing the unusual sacrifice of three 
bullocks with the accompaniment of 
flour and wine, solemnly consecrating 
the boy to the service of Jehovah by 
this unusual and public service or fam. 
ily worship. We can imagine Samuel] 
girded as a priest, with a linen coat, 
and his mother coming every year to 
one of the great festivals bringing him 
a new one of which we can reasonably 
believe she had spun the linen thread 
from the flax grown by her husband, 
woven the cloth, and made the gar. 
ment, weaving and stitching her pray. 
ers into it (I Samuel, 2:18-19). Note 
the following passages descriptive of 
the early life and growth in character 


and knowledge of the Lord. “Samuel 
ministered before Jehovah, being a 
child’ (I Samuel, 2:18); “And the 


child Samuel grew before Jehovah” (1 
Samuel, 2:21); “And the child was 
young” (I Samuel, 1:24); “As long as 
he liveth he is granted to Jehovah” (I 
Samuel, 1:28); “And the child Samuel 
grew on, and increased in favor both 
with the Lord, and also with men” (I 
Samuel, 2:26); “And Samuel grew, and 
Jehovah was with him, and did let 
none of his words fall to the ground” 
(I Samuel, 3:19). 

In all these various ways the Scrip 
tures impress us with the idea of the 
capacity of the child to serve God in 
spirit and in truth. The picture is 
that of a child growing up from child 
hood to manhood, a life of consecra- 
tion and devotion, of what Paul after- 


| ward called the “nurture and admoni- 


tion of the Lord,” or, to use our mod- 
ern phrase, “Christian nurture.” We 
can see him rising at daylight in the 
morning, putting out the lamp which 
had burned all night in the Holy Place 
and opening the doors of the house, 
and again lighting it in the evening 
and closing the doors, thus becoming 
the light bearer to Israel in a time of 
great spiritual darkness. 

We see him as he sleeps the sleep of 
innocent childhood in the sacred place, 
and rising and coming to Eli in re 
sponse to his supposed call, once, 
twice, thrice, until Eli perceives that 
the Lord was speaking to him in 4 
dream, and when once more the voice 
is heard, or, to translate literally, until 


| the Lord uncovered his ear, as if He 
| had pressed back his unshorn locks 


ing mothers, whether Gentile or Jew- 
ish, have told their wondering and ad- | 


miring little ones the story of the little 
boy whose name was Samuel, that is, 
“asked of God;” and the story seems 
as fresh and wonderful to the children 
of today as it may have been to little 
Solomon, Asa, or Hezekiah. It takes 
us into the sanctuary of home, a moth- 
er’s heart, and we can see Hannah, 
herself a Nazirite and total abstainer, 
and a prophetess, praying in bitterness 
of soul and weeping sore in the an- 
cient sanctuary at Shiloh, only her lips 
moving, among the very first examples 
of silent and unrecorded _prayer in all 
the Bible, that of Gideon before the 
watch fire of the Midianites being an- 
other, and then registering a solemn 
vow that if her prayer was answered 
the child should be brought up as a 
Nazirite and devoted to the service of 
the Lord. For this was the age of 
vows: (for example, the vow of Jeph- 
tha and the vow of Saul): when men 
sought for themselves abnormal cour- 
age by pledging themselves to do cer- 
tain specific things if their prayer was 
answered. 





and whispered a message for him 
alone, when he answered: “Speak. 
Lord: for thy servant heareth.” This 
last is the attitude which Samuel mail 
tained to the Divine Being during his 
entire life. He was ever ready to learn 
the Divine will and follow it; in mod 
ern phrase, to know the right as it 
was given him to see the right and d0 
it without hesitation and _ without 
flinching. 


Fascinating as the story of Samuel 
is to childhood, his life is none the 
less interesting to manhood. To those 
of us who believe that both heredity 
and environment are potent forces i 
character building and that pre-natal 
influences have much to do in the for 
mation of character, the life of Samuel 
is of absorbing interest, affording as @ 
does an-example of uniform develor 
ment in the line of righteousness from 
childhood to manhood, with no sué 
den conversion, no paroxysms of grief 
or joy, but growing up naturally as 4 
child of God, unconscious that he had 
ever been anything else. 

To the student of history he fut 
nishes an example of the training 0& 
essary for the man who could carly 
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g nation thru a great crisis in its 
pistory When scattered and often hos- 
tie tribes were to be welded into a 
gation with a strong central govern- 
pent, yet still retaining and protecting 
the rights and privileges of the people. 








} one nation. 


There was a great revival during 
Samuel’s administration. ~ For many 
years the ark was in the hands of the 
Philistines, having been captured by 
them in the days of Eli, when it was 
carried into battle as a sort of charm. 
It was not returned until after David 
was king. During all this time, at 
least twenty years, the children of Is- 
rael were under bondage to the Phil- 
istines. Groaning under this oppres- 
sion, they began to give attention to 
the teachings of Samuel during these 
years, just as modern Christians in af- 
fliction turn to their Bible. They 
“lamented after Jehovah.” Samuel 
pleaded with them to repent and put 
away their false gods and serve Jeho- 
vah only, and assured them that God 
would then deliver thém out of the 
hands of the Philistines. Seeing that 
they were sincere, Samuel called a 
great assembly of the leaders of the 
people at Mizpah. The meeting being 
called especially for prayer and sup- 
plication, there was a day of solemn 
fasting in accordance with the custom 
of those days. This great gathering 
did not escape the notice of the Philis- 
tines, who naturally regarded it as re- 
bellion and made preparations to put 
down the revolt. When tidings came 
of the approach of the army of the 
Philistines, the children of Israel nat- 
urally turned to Samuel and Samuel’s 
God. “Cease not to cry unto the Lord 
for us.” And Samuel did cry unto the 
Lord and offered sacrifice. The Lord 
heard and delivered them, and gave 
them so signal a victory that ~ the 
Philistines troubled them no more un- 
til the days of Saul. 

It is impossible for us, living in a 
day so totally different, to realize the 
peculiar greatness of Samuel, at once 
judge, warrior, sage and prophet. He 
lived apart from the tabernacle, in his 
own home, and all Israel came there 
for judgment. He bitterly oppesed the 
demand for a king, spent all night in 
prayer seeking for Divine guidance, 
and finally yielded to the demand with 
such wisdom and grace that he became 
the guide of their kind. In turning 
over the office of judge to Saul the 


king, Samuel does not lay down his 
office of prophet. His power lasts 


even after his death. Verily, it was a 
great man—great in intellect, great in 
judgment, great in spiritual power, 
great in his control overfhen—that 
could unite these scattered, warring 
tribes of Israelites and weld them into 
He could do this only by 
bringing them back to the knowledge 
and worship of Jehovah. 


| great men of the Bible, Samuel stands 





1001 To the ‘statesman and the political 
yt reformer his life is none the less fas- 
ro | dnating, while the educator can not 
fail to be interested in this founder of 
- elleges which, whether scientific. lit- 
erary, or theological, have done so 
annah much to develop the highest civiliza- 
‘ouple tion. 
a The theologian can not fail to be 
sband interested in the first and real founder 
three of that great school of prophets which 
nt ot continued down to the days of Malachi 
rating and which in both kingdoms was al- 
ah by ways the power behind the throne, the 
* fam. real government during the period of 
amuel the monarchy, a class of men who 
cont yoiced tne will of God to the Jewish 
ar to me people as it has never been voiced 
> him toany nation before nor since. 
nably It seems at first a hard thing that 
hread the first Divine message which Samuel 
band, was commissioned to bear was the 
gar. doom of the priestly house of his 
pray- friend and benefactor Eli, who kad 
Note now judged Israel forty years (verses 
ve of 11-14). AS we read it even now in 
acter cold type after three thousand years 
muel have passed, it almost makes our ears 
ng a tingle and our blood run cold. Com- 
the ing as it did from the lips of a child 
h” (1 whom Eli had already recognized as a 
was fitting medium for the revelation of 
ng as the Divine will, it must have made the 
h” (I cold sweat start from his every pore, 
muel so sweeping is the indictment and so 
both hopeless the condemnation. 
n” (1 ‘For I have told him that I will 
and judge his house forever for the in- 
a let jquity which he knew; because his 
und” sns did bring a curse upon them- 
selves, and he restrained them not. 
ae And therefore I have sworn unto the 
CTI MF house of Eli, that the iniquity of Eli’s 
t the house shall not be expiated with sacri- 
od a fice nor offering forever.” 
pepe Such sweeping condemnation as this 
child: never comes without warning. In ! 
ecra HE samuel, 2:27-36 we have the full ac- 
after. count of the previous warning. 
_ Eli did rebuke his sons for their | 
mod- avarice and licentiousness. The con 
We demnation in this lesson was not for 
\ the failure to rebuke but failure to re- 
hich MF strain. “I have told him that I will 
Place judge his house forever for the iniquity 
os which he knew; because his sons did 
ning tring a curse upon themselves, and he 
— restrained them not.” Parents must 
ne of teach and advise, but that is not their 
whole duty. They are endowed with 
ep of authority and they should use that. 
lace, Poor old Eli! His boys were now 
1 Té @ crown men beyond his control. It was 
once, too late to restrain, and the good, pi- | 
that HM ous, but weak, old man can do no more 
in 4 M than bow to the Divine will (“And he 
voice ME said, It is Jehovah: let him do what 
until seemeth him good’) to the utter de- 
t He struction not only of Hopni and Phine- 
locks has but to the whole priestly family, 
him Ahimelech,* his descendant, and his 
peak. family being slain by Saul, with the 
This exception of young Abiathar, who was 
nail’ @ thrust out by Solomon in his old age 
s his HP i Kings, 2:26-27). 
learn It is sad to read in I Samuel, 8:1-5, 
mod: that Samuel also had bad boys whom | 
8 * in his old-age he undertook, apparent- | 
d do ly without Divine atthority, to appoint | 
hout as judges, and that in him the sins of 
Eli were repeated and the elders were 
muel # compelled to say to him: “Thou art 
the # old, and thy sons walk not in thy 
hose # Ways: now make us a king.” 
edity The obvious lessons are these: That 
9s in M it is possible for even a child to fear 
natal God and to grow up, so to speak, from 
. for- thildhood into a holy life without any 
muel conscious conversion; second, while a 
as it @ godly parentage counts for much, it 
elop does not insure a godly posterity; 
from third, there are family sins, and in fam- 
sud @ ilies and in nations, as well as individ- 
grief Mi uals, the wages of sin is death; fourth, 
as 4 @ Parents have a divinely given authority 


had 


fut: 








to restrain their children from evil, if 
instructions and advice prove unavail- 
ing; fifth: even as good a man as 
Samuel may have boys not fit to be 
Preachers or even to go to congress. 








among those of the first rank. 





Sign Your Name 


We wish to repeat again our caution 
against omission of the name or full 
address on letters sent to us. We 
have in our files inquiries, some for 
debate material, which have been sent 
to the address given and have come 
back to us marked “Unclaimed.” No 
doubt the folks who sent the inquiries 
believe that we failed to answer. Once 
in awhile we get an inquiry to which 
no name is attached. The question 
may not be of general enough interest 
to justify an answer thru the paper, 
and we can not answer by letter. 

Once more: Put your inquiry on a 
separate piece of paper, if writing 
about some other matter also. Sign 
your name to it, and give us your full 
address. If in school in town, better 
give us your street number also. We 
aim to answer every inquiry promptly. 
Help us make the receipt of our an- 
swer more certain. 





Sausage with apple rings ig a good 
cold-day dish. Peel and core five or 
six tart apples and cut in half-inch 
thick slices. Have ready a thick syr- 
up, about two cups of sugar cooked to- 
gether with a scant cup of water and 
with enough of the little “red-hot” or 
cinnamon candies added to give color 
and spice. Add the apple slices and 
cook until tender. Served with sau- 
sage cakes, there is no better eating. 





Of all the | 





The uses of electricity 
which are bringing re- 
lief to farm women are 
constantly growing in 
number. To the re- 
search and experi- 
ments which are 
speeding the progress 
of rural electrification 
the General Electric 
Company has given 
the full support of its 
great resources. Write 
to your local power 
company for the G-E 
Farm Book. 


At Forty 


“At forty” the housewife on 
farms in some sections of 
Europe wears a black bonnet 
to signify the end of her youth. 
She is old—at forty 


Of all the uses of electricity 
upon the American farm, 
the most important are those 
which release the woman 
from physical drudgery. 


A trip to town, an hour’s 
rest in the afternoon—pays a 
woman dividends in good 
health “at forty.” And what 
is youth but that? 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 




















6AFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 





whom you can make the purchase. 














Worth If! 


To Get the 
Best Flour 


Order 
OCCIDENT 
Special Patent 








OCCIDENT will prove 
itself best in your own 
kitchen. Just try one 
sack. Better bread, rolls, 
cake and pastry are guar- 
anteed. 


HCCIDENT FLOUR 





SpeciaL Parent Fiour, ot 2 Tue Russert-Mitter Mitune Co., mills 
ra 


at Minneapolis; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Bismarck, Jamestown and Minot, North Dakota; Billings and Sidney, Montana. 


nd Forks, Valley City, Dickinson, Mandan 


General Offices at Minneapolis. 
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N a vast number © ie 
farms in the United States _ 


investment in the Nchone imams 
Primrose cream separator—the effr 
cient, modern, ball-bearing machine. 
Ask the women; they know! 











Three times out of four, women 
govern the choice of cream separators 
on the farm. That helps explain the sweeping popularity 
of the McCormick-Deering Primrose. The women have 
learned that the Primrose is easy to 
clean, easy to keep sweet and sanitary. It 
is simple and durable. It is wonderfully 
easy torun. It is the ball-bearing separator. 


Primrose skims wonderfully close and 
it saves for you all the cream profit. It is 
a quality product made by the Harvester 
Company, sold and serviced everywhere 
by the McCormick-Deering dealers. Over 





Insist on a thousand more dealers have added it to 
McCormick- Deering their line in the past six months. They 


want to handle the Primrose because 
the farm public wants it. Sold by the 
McCormick-Deering dealer in your 


vicinity. 


A special, light-bodied, high- 
grade lubricant made to keep 
your separator in perfect con- 
dition. Makes it work better, 
run easier, last longer. If 
your McCormick-Deering 
dealer can’t supply you, write 
to the company direct. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


. + hi vo. of America 
606 So. Michigan Ave. Gonna Chicago, Ill. 


McCormick- Deering @ 
(PRIMROSE Ball-Bearing) 


Cream Separator 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallace 


s’ Farmer. 











No. I-A Sand wich 
Cylinder Shelier 


An Ideal Machine for 
Fordsons or other Small 
Tractor Power 


Capacity 250 to 375 bushels per hour 





The No. 1-A Cylinder Sheller was especially developed to make 
every tractor and light engine owner independent of the old-time 


sheller “Run.” 
With the No. 1-A Cylinder Sheller and a tractor or light engine 


you can do your own shelling without extra help, when prices are highest, when 
hauling conditions are best. Thus you are sure of top prices for your corn. You 
can make extra money for shelling for a few of your neighbors. 


Sandwich Spring Shellers 
2, 4, 6, and 8 Hole Sizes 
THERE IS A SANDWICH SHELLER FOR EVERY OCCASION 


70 YEARS OF “KNOW-HOW” 
For 70 years we have built Corn Shellers that have stood up under the highest 
service that could possibly be imposed. Every succeeding year has seen Sandwich 
Shellers still in the lead. 70 years of “know- 
how,” which means that the Sandwich Sheller 
you select is right in every way. 


BOOK FREE 


Send today for the helpful Sandwich Sheller 
Books that tell all about the No. 1-A and 
other sizes of Cylinder and Spring Shellers. 


We also build Gasoline Engines 
for farm use, Corn Crushers, Hay 
Presses, Grain Elevators, etc. 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., Sandwid¢h, Illinois 


Branches: Council Bluffs, lowa; Cedar Rapids, lowa; Kansas City, Mo. 














| Soybeans and Soybean Oil Meal 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers cur invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 











for Milk Production 


The recent increase in acreage of 
soybeans thruout the corn belt terri- 
tory brings up the. question as to 
whether soybeans or soybean oil meal 
can be profitably used as a substitute 
for other protein feeds. [t is a com- 
monly recognized fact that the chief 
problem in feeding the dairy cow in 
this section of the country is to find 
a satisfactory protein supplement for 
the grains which are raised on the 
farm. 

Considerable experimental data has 
been collected on this subject by dif- 
ferent experiment stations. In a feed- 
ing test with dairy cows at the Ohio 
station they found that linseed meal 
was slightly superior to ground soy- 
beans when fed in equal amounts as a 
supplement. This finding does not 
agree with the results at some other 
stations. At the Iowa _ station the 


| 












is wrong with the mother, if her udder 
is inflamed or if the cow is feverish 
then it is important that the calf bg 
given milk from another cow. If there 
is no other fresh cow, it is important 
to choose one whose milk is not too 
Tich in fat. Give the new born calf 
a quart of milk three times daily a 
the start. The first feed should be 
after twelve hours and if one table. 
spoonful of castor oil is added to the 
milk from another cow, it will act as 
a fair substitute for the colostrum 
milk. 

The milk which is given to the 
eglf should be the same temperature 
as when it comes from the cow. Vari- 
ations in temperature, especially the 
feeding of cold milk, will very often 
cause digestive troubles. For the first 
five or six days, a quart of milk three 
times daily will generally prove suffi- 
cient. Then the amount can be gradu. 


| ally increased until the calf is taking 


amount of milk was decreased but the | 
amount of butterfat was slightly in- | 


creased by using ground soybeans as 
compared to linseed meal. The South 
Dakota station found a slight increase 
in milk but no increase in the amount 
of fat with soybeans. The Indiana 
station increased both the milk and 
the fat by using ground soybeans. 
The Kansas station found that the use 
of a large amount of ground soybeans 
tended to produce soft butterfat. 

From these results we may conclude 
that ground soybeans are equal to lin- 
seed meal in the ordinary dairy ration. 
It is unwise to use them in excess on 
account of the danger of producing 
soft butter. In the Ohio experiments 
the ration fed consisted of equal parts 
of ground corn, ground oats and 
ground soybeans for the grain. This 
grain mixture was fed in the following 
proportions: ne pound of grain, one 
pound hay and three pounds silage 

Tests with soybean oil meal 
produced similar results to-that with 
ground soybeans. At the Ohio station 
the soybean oil meal produced slightly 
better results in both milk and but- 
terfat production than an _ equal 
amount of linseed meal. The Indiana 
station found oe there 
tical difference between the two feeds 
in balancing up the dairy ration. — 


Was no prac 





two quarts, three t!mes daily. When 
the calf is about ten days to two 
weeks old some whole grain can be 
added to the milk. A handful will be 
sufficient so as to get the calf started. 
At this time it is possible to change to 
two feedings a day. The calves should 
also have access to hay. Bright clover 
hay is good providing there are no 
symptoms of scours. ff scours are no- 
ticeable then it is better to give the 
calves access to wild hay until their 
bowels are normal. Calves should 
have all of the pure water that they 
wish to drink. 

The milk ration for the calves can 


| be gradually increased until they are 


taking a total of eight quarts daily, 
The use of more milk than this will 
generally give poorer results than the 
limited feeding on account of making 
the calves “pot bellied.” Some people 


| report good success by feeding a gruel 
to the calves after they are put op 
| Skim milk. This gruel is made of 


have | 


The results of these different tests | 


would indicate that Iowa farmers can 
grow more of their supplements for 
their dairy rations than they have been 
doing in the past. Soybeans 
legume that can be raised on soil that 
is slightly acid. They make a good 
substitute where other legumes have 
been a failure. Many people are rais- 
ing them instead of oats on account of 
their beneficial effect on the soil and 
the fact that they are as good, if not 
money crop. Further experi- 
mental results may show more differ- 
ences between these two feeds and 
linseed meal but the tests that have 
been conducted show the great value of 
this crop as a supplement to corn and 
oats in our dairy rations. 





Raising the Dairy Calf 


Calves that are properly grown and 
developed will make the most profit- 
A large amount of care 
should be given to the calf thruout 
its entire development but more espe- 
cially during the period after it is 
first dropped. A large percentage of 
the losses from improper feeding and 
care comes during the first few weeks. 

If the mother of a calf is healthy 
there is no better method of feeding 
the calf for the first 48 hours than by 
leaving the calf with the mother. Na- 
ture has provided something in the 
colostrum milk that is hard to replace. 
It seems to open up the bowels of the 
calf and start digestion. If anything 


are one 





equal parts of corn meal and linseed 


meal boiled together. Others feed 
corn meal, ground oats and _ linseed 
meal. These feeds, together with the 
skim milk and legume hay, will usually 





bring the calves along in good shape. 





Bara Roof Makes Cheapest 


Shelter 
When the cold rains, sleets and 
snows of winter arrive to bother the 
dairyman, barn roofs prove to be 
cheaper shelters for dairy cows than 
the backs of animals. Some classes of 


stock can be wintered very satisfac- 
torily out of doors in stormy weather. 
but exposure to such weather will im 
mediately cause the dairy cow to de 
erease her milk flow. In addition te 
a decreased milk flow the cow will be 
required to consume more feed in or 
der to maintain her body heat, both re 
sulting in increased feed consumption 
in proportion to the amount of milk 
received. ? 

A warm dairy barn which is well 
lighted and well ventilated is one of 


| the first essentials to successful dairy: 


| ime. 





Plenty of light will make the 
barn more sanitary and pleasant for 
the cows. Proper ventilation is nec 


| essary in arder that the health of the 
; COWS may 


be maintained. A medium 


will exhale several 


sized dairy cow 
gallons of moisture in twenty-four 
hours. Good ventilation is necessat¥ 


in order to remove this moisture and 
impurities from the air. 

Warm water is also essential for 
_— cows. Milk consists of about 

7 per cent water and any thing which 
nik cause the animals to consume less 
than the normal amount of water will 
cause a decrease in the milk flow. A 
cow producing fifty pounds of mi 
daily needs tc consume from twelve to 
fifteen gallons of water daily. If # 
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Raise BEST Pigs 
You Ever Raised 


do it more easil cheaply wi 

| aad Pig Meal. | te sack ae 
Tankaze, Linseed Meal, Peanut Meal,Corn 
Germ Oil Meal, Wheat Middlings, ‘Cane 
Molasses, and Mineral—just the uniform 
balanced ration your growing pigs need. 


Cuspin 


—develops pigs fastest of any known ft i 










, method. It isa tonic stimulant and ,)\ 
unexcelled conditioner. Feed it all ty 






the year’ from start to finish. 
Start your brood sows on it, and 
cary the pigs thru to maturity. 
For sale by all live dealers 
Champion Milling & 


Qe 
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RELIABLE VACCINES 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form—Single Doses 
Vialsof10doses - - 10c PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10@and 50 doses - 13e PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10, 20and 50 doses, Iie PER DOSE 





















PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 














Better Prices 
for Your Butter 


“OANDELION BUTTER COLOR” GIVES 
THAT GOLDEN JUNE SHADE 
WHICH BRINGS TOP 


Before churning add 
one-half teaspoonful to 
each gallon of cream 
and out of your churn 
eomes butter of Geld- 
en June shade. “Dan- 
delion Butter Color” 
is purely vegétable, 
harmless, and meets 
all State and WNa- 
tional food laws. Used 
for years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t 
color buttermilk. Ab- 
solutely tasteless. 
large hottles cost only 35 cents at 
drug or grocery stores. Write for 
FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & 
Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Ver- 
mont. 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES 
RIG FOR ORDERS Now 


Money savinc PLAN 


REGARDING THIS BIG 
REDUCTION a 
EARLY ORDER. 

















roncing= items below you are 
interested in and write —- 







Cutter—Brooder H.—Crib—Garage 





cow is fereed to drink ice cold water, 
she will not consume the amount 
needed to maintain production. Cold 
water will also increase the feed re 
quirement on account of the heat need- 
ed to warm the water to body temper- 
ature, 


A Suggested Dairy Ration 


An Towa subscriber writes: 

“Will you please give me a good ra- 
tion for milk cows? I have alfalfa 
hay, oat hay and some corn fodder. If 
can grind oats and ear corn. I would 
like to know what proportions to use 
and how much the cows need.” 

The only additional feed that our 
subscriber would need would be one 
that is high in protein. If plenty of 
alfalfa hay is available the amount 
of such feed will be limited, especially 
if the cows are not heavy producers. 
A grain mixture that should give good 
results im connection with the rough- 
ages furnished would consist of the 





following: Corn and cob meal, two 
parts; ground oats, one part; linseed 
oi} meal, one part. All proportions 


should be by weight. 

For roughage we would suggest that 
the cows be given two parts of alfalfa 
hay to one part of oat hay. The oat 
hay could be given the cows after milk- 
ing in the morning. Then they could 
be turned into a lot protected from 
the wind and the corn fodder fed in 
racks or on the ground. If plenty of 
alfalfa and oat hay is available we 
would use the corn fodder for winter 
dry cows or stock cattle, instead of 
giving it to the milk cows. However, 
if the cows get plenty of other feed 
the corn fodder will not do any harm. 
After the cows are milked at night 
we would give them all the alfalfa 
hay that they will clean up. 

If the alfalfa hay is limited it will 
be necessary to feed more of the oat 
hay and corn fodder. In this case it 
will necessary to increase the 
amount of protein in the ration by in- 
creasing the amount of linseed meal 
intil it amounts to one-third of the 
grain ration or by adding one part of 
wheat bran to the grain mixture given 
above. One pound of this grain mix- 
ture will be needed dailv for every 
three or four pounds of milk given by 
each cow. 

The ration as suggested above is for 
cows that are average producers or 
better. If the cows are only fair pro- 
ducers there will not be as great a 
need for protein and fair results. will 
be received from smaller amounts of 
high protein feed. As a general rule 
people do not supply enough protein 
to get the best results. 
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Minnesota Gains in Butter 
Production 


Increased production and an in- 
creased price resulted in Minnesota 
dairymen receiving $10,000,000 more 
for their butterfat in 1925 than they re- 
ceived in 1924, according to a recent 


summary which was issued by the 
dairy and food commissioner. In 1925 
the creameries paid their patrons 


$100.331,736, as compared with 
504.200 in 1924. 

The tabulation shows that 1,415,099 
cows were used fo give the production 
in 1925 as compared to 1,260,240 in 
1924. However, with the increase of 
production and cows there was a de- 
crease in the number of patrons, there 
being 164,522 im 1924, as eompared 
to 162,952 in 1925. The total number 
of creameries increased during the 
year from 817 to 825. The number of 
centralizers decreased during the vear 
from forty-six to thirty, while the num- 
ber of co-operative creameries in- 
creased from 647 to 660 and the num- 
ber of private creameries increased 
from 124 to 135. 

In 1925 the creameries made 260,- 
638,627 pounds of butter which is an 
increase of nearly 10,000,000 pounds 
over the production of 250,645,613 
pounds produced the previous year. 
The average price paid for butterfat 
in 1925 was 46.7 cents per pound, as 
compared to 43 cents in 1924, 


$89,- 





De Laval. 


Thousands have tried this plan and many have found a new 
De Laval Separator would increase their cream money from 


$25 to $200 a year. 


The new De Laval is the crowning achievement of 48 years 
of separator manufacture and leadership. It has the wonder- 
ful ‘‘floating bowl’’—the greatest separator improvement in 
It is Suaranteed to skim cleaner. 
with milk going through the bowl, and lasts longer. 


Send coupon for name of your De Laval 
Agent and free Catalog. 


25 years. 








OUR old separator may be running all right andtyou 
may think it is doing good work—butisit ? Here is an 
easy way to satisfy yourself. Ask your De Laval Agent.to 
bring out a new De Laval and try this simple test 


After separating with your old separator, wash its bowl 
and tinware in the skim-milk. Hold the skim-milk at 
normal room temperature and run it through a new 
Have the cream thus recovered weighed and 
tested. Then you can tell exactly if your old machine is 
wasting cream, and what a new De Laval will save . 
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The De Laval Milker 


If you milk five or more cows, a De 
Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. 
More than 35,000 in 
use giving wonderful 
‘satisfaction. Send for 
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COW BOY TANK HEATE 
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so FARM PUMP 
ENGINES— 
All the Same 


Peper about fifty of your pump- 
engines on our five ranches in 
this part of west Texas,” writes 
Swenson Brothers, Stamford, Texas. 
B ofthe ity of an infalli- 
ble water supply, Swenson Brothers 
chose Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump 
Engines. Fifty of these engines now 
in use is an endorsement of their 
excellent service. 
The Fuller & Johnson 
Farm Pump Engine fits 
any pump. No belts or 
pulleys required.3 quarts 
ofgas runit 12to 15 hours. 
Pumps from 100 to 1000 
gallonsan hour. Aircool- 
ed,cannot freeze and will 
not overheat. Built for 
service—easy to 
start. 
Write for bulletin 410, 
describing thie remark- 
able engine. It tells you 
how easy it is to have 
plenty of fresh water. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. Co, 
Engine Specialists Established 1840 
1216 Iron St. MADISON, WIS. 
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HOG TROUGH 


Special offer to acquaint hog raisers with the big 
savings we offer. Best Trough made. Extra +14 
Supports weight of 200-lb. man. Length 2 ft. h 6 in. 
Special Price now 62e each ore for only $3.48. Nested for 
shipment—takes lowest rate. rdirect from this 
tisement. Money backifnotpleased. Writefor PreeCatalog. 


Scott Co. 


1218 MAIN ST. MONMOUTH, ILL. (2) 
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Approximately 10,000 cases are 
successfully treated every year with 
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In winter, kill lice with 
Protexol, the powerful 
dry dip powder. Wet dip 
endangers health in cold 
weather. Sprinkle Pro- 
texol on all poultry and 
live stock. Use it to disin- 
fect quarters. Quickly 
they will be free of all 
vermin. 

Your dealer sells it in several sizes; if he 
hasn't it, send us $2.00 for 10-lb. pail. We'll 
ship promptly. 

STANDARD CHEMICAL Mec. Co. 


Dept. 74 john W. Gamble, Pres. Omaha, Nebr. 


Makers of Reliable Live Stock and Poultry 
reperations Since 1886 
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Stop Your Losses! Raise every chick through 
any weather. Easier to handle four hundred than 
to bother with two hens. More profits. Earlier 
and later raising. Positively wind and draft proof 
for warmth. Sunshine in every corner. Perfect 
ventilation — 2 doors—2 sets of windows — hinged 
roof. Slate surfaced roofing on both roofs. Entire build- 

ing made of finest fir flooring. Comes in sections 
that bolt together. Grow your chicks in safety—with. 

out worry. Pays For Itself In Three Months, 


G. F. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Box 71 
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Poultry raisers are invitéd to contribute their experience to this department. 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


THE POULTRY 


Questions relating to 








The Three Hundred Egger in 
Your Flock 


In a business like the poultry busi- 
ness where there is no let-up to the 
work from January 1 to December 31, 
only the lure of increased egg produc- 
tion, of higher scoring birds, of greater 
profit, keeps up our enthusiasm. We 
dream of accomplishments; imagina- 
tion is a powerful factor in creating 
conditions favorable for the develop- 
ment of our dreams. “The queen is 
coming to tea,” children used to play 
for the fun of hustling to prepare the 


room for their imaginary guest, and 
get the tea things ready. “It’s oats 
ahead, not whip behind,” that quick- 
ens the lagging gait of a weary horse. 
Success ahead, discouragement behind. 
makes all the difference in the ease 
with which we do our poultry chores. 
So let’s pretend. The queen—a 300- 
egg producer, is maybe in your flock— 
in our flock. We must get things 
ready. 

To be sure, we don’t know which 
one she is till the trapnest detects her, 
so we must treat the flock of pullets 
as tho each were a potential 300-egger, 
and the first thing we do we guard 
them against the invasion of lice. With 
pinches of sodium fluoride we dust 
them well on the neck, under each 
wing, along the back and about the 
vent. We guard them against mites 
also by giving the hen house a good 
sweeping down—walls, ceiling and 
floors with removable furnishings of 
roosts, nest boxes and feed hoppers 
out in the sun and air. A good coat 
of hot whitewash with enough crude 
carbolic to smell is the ideal second 
step in cleaning, but any good liquid 
lice killer or spray will kill mites if it 
reaches them. The secret of freedom 
from mites is thoroness in application 
and two follow-up campaigns. Then 
comes a good coat of litter on the 
floor put on in three layers, the second 
coat going on after the first is broken 
up. It should be tossed up with a 
fork once a day so the pullets can 
scratch it down to the litter on the 
floor without lifting their weight in 
straw. 

The house ready, we estimate at the 
rate of four square feet to a fowl just 
how many the house will hold and we 
cull to that number. 

Comes feeding time, we are very 
careful about the feed. When we get 
the meat meal or beef scraps, we look 
at the analysis, we take some in our 
hand and look it over and smell of it. 
Some vile smelling stuff we reject—it 
will not be fit for chicken feed until it 
is taken thru a green crop—fertilizer, 
that is what it is. We see a bit of 
mold. “You could be sued for dam- 
ages for selling moldy beef scraps for 
chicken feed,” we warn the merchant. 
Perhaps we are buying meat and bone 
meal; if so, we don’t mind bone in the 
meat scrap, but if we are buying meat 
scrap only, we won't pay the price of 
meat meal for bone meal. 

In growing our pullets we used some 
commercial feeds, but since we have 
our farm grains we now use them as 
far as available. As practical farmers 
we know that the best market for as 
much grain as can be consumed on the 
farm is “on the hoof.’’ We are fussy 
about our grains, too. We had the 
feed bins thoroly cleaned and swept 
before the new grain went in. In one 
bin where a driving rain came thru the 
window last summer, there was 
enough moldy wheat to have laid our 
300-egger with her toes to the sky. 
Only sound wheat goes into our poul- 
try feed. It may be small and shriv- 
eled, but it must be sound. Corn and 
oats must be sound and sweet. Old 
corn saved for chicken feed fits the 


bill exactly. Yellow corn, of course. 
Yellow corn is high in heat producing 
and vitamin A content. Our chickens 
are white. When the feathers were 
growing they showed a creamy tint, 
but the sun and air has bleached that 
out. One woman wrote anxiously: 
“Why do my purebred White Wyan- 
dottes look creamy?” They didn’t look 
creamy two months later... The mys- 
tery is not why a white chicken of any 
breed shows cream in the _ growing 
feathers, but rather, how can nature 
be so ‘perfect an artist as to give purity 
of yellow color in legs, skin and beak, 
and keep it out of the feathers? Mind 
it is not “brassiness” in feathers of 
which we speak, but cream. 

The components of our ration being 
chosen, we weigh and measure care- 
fully— 


250 pounds of yellow corn; 

100 pounds of bran; 

150 pounds of brown middlings 
(which furnishes phosphorus 
and bulk and lightens the mash); 
pounds of oatmeal—fine; 
pounds of meat and bone meal; 
pounds of alfalfa flour; 

pounds of calcium (limestone 
flour) ; 

8 pounds of salt. 


100 
100 
30 
30 


To mix a small amount on the kitch- 
en table, I measure out in a cloth 
spread on the table five pounds yellow 
corn meal, two pounds bran, three 
pounds middlings, two pounds oatmeal, 
two pounds meat and bone meal, three- 
fifths pound alfalfa meal, three-fifths 
pound calcium and one-sixth pound of 
salt. Tumble the ingredients together. 
I shake well or knead. This mash 
kept before the fowls, with plenty of 
green feed and a scratch grain mixture 
of 50 per cent cracked corn, 50 per 
cent wheat and 20 per cent oats will 
give them the makings of eggs. If 
the hen could spread her 300-egg yield 
over six years—not so long ago fifty 
eggs per year was the average egg 
yield—she would get enough lime 
without adding any to her feed, but a 
200-egg hen must have plenty of ma- 
terial for her shells, so we will give 
her her choice of oyster or clam shell, 
ground bone or grit. Green feed to 
stimulate her appetite—cabbage, man- 
gels, or cured alfalfa, and for drinks, 
water and milk. 

Since we have the feeling that pos- 
sibly there is a 300-egg hen in the flock 
we are not satisfied to visit the hen 
house only by daylight. I go out also 
at night. The fowls have plenty of 
room on the roosts—nine inches for 
the American varieties. The air 
good, there are no drafts, but in a far 
corner, cuddled up to the bird next 
her as tho she were cold, is a pullet 
with a wheeze. No pullet that is out 
of condition where other pullets thrive 
can stay in our house. We take her 
out and put her in quarantine. The 
chances are she will make a good pan 


is 





of smothered chicken for Sabbath din- 
ner. 

I go back to the house. “Himself” is 
reading the paper by the fire. “There 
may be a 300-egg pullet in our hen 
house,” I say confidentially. 

“You thought that last year,” he re- 
minds me. 

“Yes,” I answer, “and I’m glad I did. 
The vision of that 300-egg hen helped 
me to clean out the hen house; it 
helped me to carry feed and water, to 
gather eggs and tend the incubator 
and grow the chickens.” 

“Oh, well, you won’t get your 300- 
egger, but 300 eggs or not, your hens 
are the best paying crop on the farm,” 
he admits, turning to the funny page 
where Mrs. Jiggs is laying out her 
husband with a rolling pin. Almost 
my sympathies are with Mrs. Jiggs. 
Perhaps Jiggs was trying to spoil Mag- 





gie’s beautiful dream. 
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Clean Teeth and 
Healthy Gums 


Bickmore Tooth Paste was especially 
created for those fastidious in the selec- 
tion of their tooth paste. It contains 
nogritty substances. Reaches the gum 
pockets, cleanses and preserves the 
teeth. Leaves that sweet, satisfying 
tate about the gums and mouth. 


Adeodorant that preserves while cleans- 
ing and whitening the teeth—Price 35c. 


Ifyour dealer cannot and will not supply 
you, write direct to The Bickmore 
Company, Old Town, Maine 


Ask Your Dealer for 


BICKMORE 


XYZ Skin Ointment Tooth Paste 
Easy-Shave Cream Cold Cream 
Disappearing Cream Pom-Gloss 
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The Piano Leg Complex 


(Continued from Page 4) 


himself up and looked like the Supreme 
Court. “On my way home Mr. Bean in- 
formed me that Rupert had passed in- 
sulting remarks about his dog and that 
when his son resented them Rupert as- 
saulted him, hurled him in the snow, 
pummeled him and possibly caused him 
to contract a severe cold. Sir,’’ he thun- 
dered at the assaulter, ‘I demand an ex- 
planation.” 

“Pade,” Bill whispered, and we slipped 
out. 

Looking back, the important part of 
that afternoon’s doings was not that Ru- 
pert told the truth too much but that he 
was going to have a piano. Without that 
piano and all that went went it, especial- 
ly the legs, the town would have been 
pretty dull that winter. 





CHAPTER 11 

HE fact that Rupert wanted to take 

piano lessons was great stuff for us, 
tho we weren’t to realize it for some 
time to come. But one thing we were 
dead sure of right then and there in the 
present tense, we wanted one of Pete 
LaFrance’s puppies. Pete is a little 
French Canuck that lives up beyond the 
village and raises collies that certainly 
are the frosting on the cake. There was 
one especially, a little brown geezer with 
a white ruff, that we would have swap- 
ped our heads for, but Pete wanted some- 
thing more valuable, ten dollars. He 
might just as well have asked ten thou- 
sand as far a we were concerned. Cash 
and Ma were willing for us to have a 
dog if we could scrape up the price our- 
selves. Of course we have a little chink 
now and then, but as for saving ten 
tucks all in one lump, why, that pup’s 
great great grandchildren’s grandchildren 
would die of old age before we got half 
that amount. And our folks knew it. 
so they didn’t worry about a dog, tho 
they said afterward that they intended 
to buy us one in the spring. But we 
wanted one then, so we-gyent up to Pete’s 
place almost every day and looked at the 
puppies and hoped that Pete would fall 
into the well so we could put the cover 
on and not let him out until he had given 
us the brown pup. 

But Pete wasn’t the 
wells. He didn’t go near the well, for he 
let his wife carry the water while he 
visited. It made no difference to him 
who he visited with, just someone to lis- 
ten was all he asked and he would run 
on by the hour, waving his arms and 
legs and head and stomach and talking 
about everything from philosophy to 
fleas. Still, there were times when his 
young wife, who was his second one and 
a bit uppity, told him where he headed 
in, which was good for him probably. 

A few days after Rupert’s anti-lying 
spree Bill and I went up to Pete’s and 
found him in the barn looking pretty 
owly. 

“Wouldn’t vou take less than ten 
wheels for that brown pup today, Pete?” 
Bill asked, thinking his looks might be 
due to short cash. 

He shook his head in every directian. 
“Boy.”’ he said, “eef T was a no marry 
man I give vou dat lIeetle dog. But I 
ain't so. I got to git money for Jule.” 

Bill tried to flatter him. ‘‘Shucks, Pete, 
I'll bet vou’ve got a thousand dollars in 
the bank.”’ 

“Never mind Julie,” I added, 
yeur heart says is right.’ 

He sighed. ‘You boy 
you don’t know. A woman ees a nice 
ting, but when you promise him money 
an’ don’ give eet to her he ees hell.” 

“Don’t promise it, then,” Bill said. 

“Dat right, but I do eet ‘fore I tink.” 
Fete sat down on a box and we knew 
that he had some tale of woe on tap. 
We would listen because we wanted to 
keep friendly with him as long as he had 
a dog and we didn't. 

“Julie ees one good wife,” he 
up. ‘‘We been marry a year an’ 
trub so Christmas tam I give her 
present. I buy a year on one dem 
lady paper. You know?” 

“Yes,” I said, “one of those women’s 
magazines.” 

“Dat right. He read de firs’ one an’ 
say nuttin’. He read de secon’ one an’ 
look wise. She read de nex’ one at night 
an’ in de mornin’ she no wash de break- 
fas’ dish, jes’ set by de stove an’ growl 
lak one bear.” 

Pete rolled his eyes and waved his hands 
till he nearly fell off the box. “Julie 
ain’t himself,” he went on. “ Pete,’ he 
yell to me, ‘do women have her right or 
do she don't? ‘Julie,’ I say, ‘what ail 
you” ‘’Ees I one slave?’ she holler, an’ 
pick up de brocmstick, ‘or ees I free?’ 
‘Julie,’ I say at him, ‘ain’t you shame!’ 
‘You brute,’ she snap. I mos’ cry. ‘Julie,’ 
I say at her, ‘twenty year I marry wid 
my firs’ wife an’ he never talk so!’ ”’ 

Pete leaped straight up and hit his 
heels together. “Ba gosh! dat woman 
jump an’ grab my first wife face out de 
picture on de wall an’ trow eet on de 
floor. Tink of dat! ‘She ain’t one mod- 
ern,’ she yell ‘De ol’ type of woman 
what tink man ees king. Bah!’ She run 
up an’ down on de floor an’ talk some 
more.”’ 
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Dinner tam come, Julie cook 
himself someting an’ eat eet up. ‘Julie,’ 
~ ask, ‘ain’t Pete got some dinner?’ She 
laugh. ‘All de modern man tink of ees to 
eat,’ she say. ‘Dat why he marry for to 
git a cook. Now detam come for woman 
to use his brain an’ move de worl’. Cook 
you own grub. 
meetin’.’ Den she put on a hat an’ 
an’ slam de door on de outside.” 

There were tears in Pete’s eyes and his 
face was mournful enough to supply a 
dozen funerals. “I don’t eat no dinner,” 
he said. ‘All de afternoon I sit wid de 
stove an’ tink an’ tink an’ tink. I ver’ 
sad. Dis ain’t my Julie, no dis ain't my 
Julie. I try to tink what to do, but it 
ain’t some use. 1 ver’, ver’ sad. De sun 
set down. Eet grow dark. De wind 
howl. De owl hoot. What eef my Julie 
ain’t come back no more! What eef he 
lef’ me an’ soon I be one bachelor! I cry 
on myself.” 

He sobbed and rocked back and forth 
on the box. ‘‘What dat?’’ he held up a 
hand suddenly. ‘‘De doer open! ‘Julie,’ 
I holler, ‘dat you?’ ‘Yes, Pete,’ he say in 
sef’ voice. ‘Ain’t you been-gone long 
tam?’ I ask. ‘Yes, Pete,’ she say. Den 
she mak a light an’ leok at me. ‘Ain't 
you eat?’ she ask. ‘No,’ — say. ‘You 
poor man! he say an’ tak off her coat 
an’ hat an’ begin to cook. Ba gosh! she 
bake an’ fry an’ boil all de grub on de 
house. Den we eat eet up.’ 

Pete sat there, 4 solid grin, rubbing his 
stomach. ‘‘When I stop or bus’ Julie 
come an’ set on my knee an’ tell me 
what he been up to. You see, boy, eet 
was dem she lady paper that I give 
her Christmas. Dey stuff her head full 
of dis woman right talk. She tink she 
was abuse. So she an’ Rosie Le Clair an’ 
Josie De Long was meet dat afternoon to 
mak one woman politic club. Dey try 
to elec’ officer an’ each one want to be 
president. Den Rosie say dat Josie lie an’ 
Josie say that Rosie lie an’ Julie say de 
both lie, so de meetin’ an’ some of de 
furniture was bus.’ ” 

Pete acted it out and nearly fell off 
his box laughing. ‘‘Den Julie jump up off 
my knee an’ burn dem she lady paper 
on de fire. ‘Pete,’ she say, an’ put her 
arm roun’ my neck, ‘I rather have you 
dan anyting.’ Uhhhhhhhhhh! Dat my 
Julie. ‘Julie,’ I say, ‘when you birt’day 
come on nex’ week what you want for 
present? ‘Pete,’ he say, ‘I want for to 
tak music lesson on dat ol’ piano I fetch 
from Canada when I marry.’ ‘All right,’ 
I say, for I feel ver’ good at de tam.” 

He threw out his hands and rolled his 
eyes. “So now ten tam a day Julie say, 
‘Where dem musie lesson?’ Ba gosh, dat 
tak money. I got to sell dem leetle dog 
for ten dollar each one. Dat de reason, 
boy.” 

I don't know how much truth there was 
in that, but I do know they had a piano 
in the heuse that Julie brought with her 
when she was married. It was an old 
timer built semething like a dining room 
table and by the looks of it it must 
have been the cat’s eyebrows im its day. 
Whatever it was or had been, it knocked 
our dog trade gdlley-west, so that was 
that. 


wid a chair. 


coat 


UT we weren't resigned to our fate, 
not by a jugfulh We couldn't have 
been if we had wanted to be, and we 
didn’t want to be. Our dog fever grew 
worse and worse until we were delirious 
part of the time. <A person with sense 
can’t help havirg dog fever any more 
than he can help having measles. We 
read about dogs and talked about dogs 
and listened to radio talks about dogs 
and dreamed about dogs and got prices 
on dog collars and dog medicine and dog 
biscuit and learned to whistle tunes about 
dogs and tell dog jokes and sing dog 
songs until, dog gone it, we weren’t sat- 
isfied with the weather unless there was 
a sun dog in the sky. 
This kept up for some 
just about at its height when one Sat- 
urday Rupert’s piano showed up from 
Boston and we went down to the depot 
vith the deacon and Cash to get it. 
Fact is, the deacon was there ahead of 
us and when we ambled in he and the 
station master were having an argument 
that would have boiled water. The trou- 
ble was that one of the piano legs was 
damaged. The piano itself was an old 
square one, the twin of Julie’s, and in 
order that it might be better packed the 
legs had been removed and separately 
wrapped in burlap. That was easily done 
for each had been fastened to the piano 
by four big screws which, of course, were 
out of sight when they were in place. 
But, for some unknown reason, the wrap- 
pings had been cut from each of the 
legs and one of them had been hacked 
as tho someone had tried to split it open. 
So its appearance was spoiled and the 
deacon would not accept it. And, what 
was more, he wanted a hundred dollars 
damages on the spot. The depot master 
admitted that a piano should have four 
good legs, even if it spent all its life 
standing in a corner, hut he had no right 
to settle the bill, tho the deacon, unrea- 
sommble as usual, said he had. All of 
which made a nice conversation to watch 
and listen to. 


time and was 
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The time to provide accident in- 
surance is BEFORE the accident 
comes. The safest time is TODAY, 
Accidents strike quickly. There is 
seldom a second’s warning. You 
never know when or where the ine 
jury may come. 

DeLamater, No. Adams, Mich., 
while blasting stumps, was injured. 
We paid him $250 

Shaffer of Pipestone, Minn., had 
his back badly crushed in an auto 
collision. We paid him $408. 


Easter of Ayr, Neb., fell and 
broke his leg. We saved him $555. 
Accidents never cease. They are 
on the increase. 1 FARMER IN 8 
IS INJURED EVERY YEAR. Be 


ready when your turn comes. 


25 CENTS A DAY 
PROTECTS YOU 


Can you afford to risk the cost of 
doctor, medicine and extra help when 
66c a month imsures you? 

Study the chart above. See how gene 
erously a Woodmen Accident policy 
pays when you are injured. If yours 
is a hospital case, the policy pays just 
double. 

Learn all about this greatest of 
farmer accident policies. See the low 
cost—the big benefits. Send forall the 
details. Don’t put it off. Mail the 
coupon TODAY. Read lietters from 
hundreds of policy poidcs®. Sign the 
coupon—and mailwN 
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WOODMEN ACCIDENT CO. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 12193 


Please send me details of your 
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Best Equipment 
For McLean System 


YOU can farrow pigs in zero weather with 
100% safety — get two litters yearly 
from each sow—and make the early markets 
when hog prices are highest with the 


ECONOMY HOG HOUSE 


—a poten farrowing house which ten minutes 
work changes into a year ‘round -hog house. 
This house has separate pens for six sows and 
their pigs; has brooder stove in center with six 
separate little pig pens under it where pigs can 
keep snug and warm and away from sow. 
eeps them warm in coldest weather. Five 
cornered pens and brooder gate protect pigs 
from being laid on. Makes early farrowing 
profitable. 
Best for McLean System 
Rests on skids. Easily moved. Good for owners 
or renters. Sanitary. Well ventilated. Two men 
can put up in two Bain by bolting sections to- 
gether. Painted. Has weather 
cello-glass, top ventilating windows, 
clear fir and No. | dimension lumber. 
Raise16 to 20 Pigs Per Sow Yearly 
Hog raisers oa over the hog belt are py 2 this. 
can you by using the Tammany louse 
the year round. Actually costs less Ht if you 
built it yourself. Get this patented, centrally 
— hog house now and make more money 
than ever be 280 Farmer Agents Wanted. 
Limited Number of Territories Open. 
Write for Our Proposition. y 


SEND COUPON— SAVE MONEY 
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Economy Housing Co., Onawa,lowa Dept.B ! 
i Send catalog and agents proposition to: | 
| 1 
Name | 
J TOWD...--------sovecesennesnecensenssonsnstenssensnnessestes testes | 


[State ann RF nnn | 


Dont Pay 7°” 
4 Months ‘- | 


Seeand use the onecream 
separator with the single 
bearing suspended self- 
balancing bowl. We will 
sendanimported Belgium 
MelotteCream Separator 
direct to your farm. You 
don’t pay us for it for 4 
months. You may have 
a 30-Day Free Trial to 
convince yourself. : 
Write today for our new 
Melotte catalog and our £ 
big offer. 

Melotte 2545 oon Chicago 

H. B. BABSON, U. S. 

2843 West 19th Street 
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Thousands of Formers ; NOW 
Actually BUY AT WHOLESALE 
Harness, Collars Saddtes, Shoes , Paint, Tires, wets ic. 
You,too,can save big money by buying from The U.S. Farm 
Sales Co. Factory! e Farmer Saves You Money. Money-Back Guarantee. 


CORD TIRES 23524 Cord Tre $7.20, Mileage A, 


tires (all sizes. cords or balloons), tubes. apy eae ete. * AlsoRadios. 


Collars $2. os — Sint ound 


leather 
ame today f 
THE U. S. FARM SALES CO., Dent. if, 225 2- SALINA KANS. 





SEND for 


this Book 


Describes farm trucks, 
wagons and trailers with 
steelorwood wheels. Also 
any size steel or wood 
wheels to fit any farm 
truck, wagonortrailer. §° 
Farm tractors, Crawler : 
attachment for ‘‘Ford” or “‘International’’ tractors. 
Write for free book, illustrated in colors, today. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., gs ELM ST., QUINCY, LL, 









Then happened what the story books 
call a coincidence. A train pulled in and 
when it was gone a stranger was stand- 
ing on the platform. He and the depot 
master talked a minute and then walked 
over to the freight car where we were. 
He was snappily dressed, rather tall and 
slender and dark, with good teeth to back 
up a smile. 

“Mr. Fitzhugh, Mr. 
depot man. 

“I am very glad to meet you, Mr. 
Brown.” Mr. Fitzhugh put out his hand 
and the deacon took it with a stiff bow 
and a stiffer, “And I you, sir.” 

“TI timed my call about right,” the 
stranger said easily. ‘I may explain that 
I am assistant claim agent for this rail- 
road. It is my work to adjust damages 
and so forth.”’ 

“Then I have business with you at 
once,” said the deacon. 

“Regarding the damaged table leg?” 

“A piano leg, sir, and a very valuable 
piece,”’ and the deacon pointed to the 
leg where it lay on the floor. 

Mr. Fitzhugh looked at it and nodded. 
“That’s it.” He smiled. ‘‘You may won- 
der what I know about it.” 

“That’s just what «tl was figurin’ on 
myself,” the depot master said. 

It was cold in the car and the stranger 


Brown,” said the 


spoke fast. “Two days after this car 
left Boston it was broken open at night 
on a siding. The thug was frightened 


away by the yard watchman and a check- 
up showed that nothing in the car was 
stolen. It seems certain that the thief, 
if that is what he was, only unwrapped 
the four piano legs and battered one of 
them, apparently with a hatchet.” 

“For what reason was that done?” the 
deacon asked. 

“That is a 
swered. 

“It sure is dumbed queer,”’ the depot 
master grunted. 

“When this*was learned by the railroad 
officials,"’ Fitzhugh hurried on, “I was or- 
dered to be here when the car arrived, to 
look things over and take the damaged 
leg back with me. It is possible some of 
the powerful microscopes in our shops 
may reveal some clue. It is an unusual 
case and our detectives must have a 
chance at it.” 

“And in the meantime what about the 
damages?” the deacon spoke up. 


mystery,” Fitzhugh an- 


“Oh, yes; incidentally I am to settle 
with you. What is your bill?” 

“One hundred dollars, sir.”’ 

“Impossible!” 

“A’ man in your position must realize 


that a piano is useless without its full 
equipment of legs. Also that it is diffi- 


cult to replace a leg on such an old 
piano.”’ The deacon was something of a 
dickerer when he was working for the 
deacon. 


“Ye-es."" Fitzhugh picked up the leg 
that had made all the trouble. It was 
round and partly hollow, the hole being 
about three inches wide and going half 
the length of the leg. I had poked in it 
with a stick a few minutes before. ‘‘Ma- 
chine turned, & imagine,’”’ he said. “It 
should be easily duplicate@ in the City.” 
He thought a-minute. “This is my prop- 
osition, Mr. Brown: I will give you fifty 
dollars for your trouble and if I can’t get 
a perfect match for this leg within a 
month I will have it repaired and send 
you another fifty with it. I call that 
fair, don’t you?” 

“Extremely so,”” the deacon said, anx- 


ious to clinch such a good trade. “TI ap- 
preciate your intelligence.” 
“Don’t mention it,” Mr. Fitzhugh 


smiled. “It is my business to satisfy 
people. And at that he gave the deacon 
fifty bucks, adding, ‘I won’t ask you to 
sign the usual papers until the deal is 
finished.” 


” 


O everything was honey 
up his leg, that is, his piano leg, 
in the burlap and we wrapped up the 
other three so they wouldn’t get scratched 
on the way home, taking care to keep 
them separate from his. Then Gilly Cab- 
bins, who does trucking and had been 
hired by the deacon to be on hand an 
hour before, mogged down the road, his 
old horse half asleep and his sleds creak- 
ing in the cold. In the course of the day 
he got backed up to the car door and all 
together we loaded the piano. 

“You ca’culate to go on the next train?” 
the depot master asked Fitzhugh. 

we 

“That'll be in ten minutes. I wish 
you'd step over to the freight house and 
see one of them payten washin’ machines 
that come to El Turner all busted to 
smithereens. I've sent in a claim but 
ain’t heard nothin’.” 

“Certainly,” Fitzhugh said. ‘Might 
just as well see to it while I am here.” 
He laid his piano leg in one corner of 
the freight car and went out. 

The deacon stepped over to the depot 
to pay the freight bill and leaving Gilly 
puttering around his sleds Bill and I 
climbed up on the freight to warm our 
toes and watch for the coming train. 
After a while Gilly navigated his horse 
into the road and the deacon climbed up 
beside him on the seat. The train was 
on time and as Fitzhugh got aboard with 
his leg under his arm—his piano leg—he 
waved his hand to us. 

It was not until séveral days later that 
we smelled anything fishy about him. 
The next Tuesday the deacon got'a letter 
from the railway company saying that a 


pie. He did 




















package addressed to him had been found 
in one of their coaches and would be sent 
to him if he would pay the express. He 
told them to send it and when it came it 
was a piano leg. The deacon, supposing 
it to be one Fitzhugh had sent him, un- 
wrapped the other three, which had not 
been undone because the piano was not 
ready to set up, and found it was one of 
the original four, but not the damaged 
one for that was there with the others. 
Still, that could be accounted for think- 
ing that Fitzhugh had taken the wrong 
leg with him. And that was exactly the 
case, for Gilly admitted that after we left 
him at the car he had put all the legs in 
his sled, then remembering that he was 
to leave one for Fitzhugh he took out 
what he supposed to be the right one. 
Of course he got the wrong one, he 
wouldn’t have been himself if he hadn't, 
and Fitzhugh took it along. Then, it 
seemed reasonable to suppose he had left 
it in the passenger coach by mistake and, 
as the deacon’s name was painted on 
the wrapping, they had known who it be- 
longed to. 

That was easy enough to see into, but 
there was a jolt ahead for when the 
deacon wrote to Mr. Fitzhugh, in care 


of the railway company, the letter came 
back marked ‘We never heard of this 
gink,” or something to that effect. That 
had a queer look. The deacon sent a 
special delivery to the railway people 
telling the whole story and back came 
the answer that, while the freight car 
had been broken into as Fitzhugh said, 


they had sent no claim agent to look it 
up, much less a man by that name. They 
were sure that the one who called him- 
self Fitzhugh was a crook and, while 
they could see no earthly sense in a per- 
son going to all that trouble to steal a 
piano leg, as long as he had acted in 
their name they would do their best to 
find him. 

That certainly was “a dark 
ister mystery,” as Bill said. Why in the 
name of Moses the man, or anyone else, 
wanted to steal a piano leg was beyond 
us. Was he crazy? Perhaps. You read 
about such things in the papers. A short 
time before a man had been arrested for 
stealing radiator gaps, and another for 
pinching door ma It is a disease. And 


and sin- 


still such things don’t sound reasonable 
when they happen near home. 

“Bill,” I asked, “what do you make of 
wt?’ 


“A peculiar case,”’ he said. 

“What a wonderful mind!” 

But it was a peculiar case, and I don’t 
mean maybe. 


(Continued Next Week) 





NEW COMMISSION RATES AT OMAHA 

Reduced livestock commission 
the Union Stockyards, Omaha, are pre- 
scribed in an order issued recently by 
Secretary of Agriculture William M. Jar- 
dine, under the packers and stockyards 
act. The order resulted from investiga- 
tions instituted by the secretary into the 
reasonableness of a schedule of charges 
filed to become effective at the Omaha 
stockyards on January 26, 1926. That 
schedule, which the secretary pronounces 
unreasonable, increased the minimum 
charge on cattle $1 a car and the maxi- 
mum charge $2 a car, and effected sev- 
eral minor increases in rates. 

Maximum and minimum charges are 
not recognized in the new tariff pre- 
scribed in the secretary's order. Flat per 
car rates are imposed instead, as follows: 


rates at 


SELLING SCHEDULE 
Single Double 


Straight Cars— Head Deck Deck 
Cate s.civaseweons $15.00 
WO cee ne oeeas 15.00 $18.00 
ORGS” 5.cu55 Bebe ee 12.00 18.00 
oe Re 12.00 18.00 
Mixed Cars— 
OO Oe EO $ .60 15.00 
EE. feiss View aes .39 15.00 18.00 
OT ee err 25 12.00 18.00 
POD. ns sees cence .20 12.00 18.00 


There are certain exceptions to the rule 
that the new schedule reduces charges 
below the level prescribed in the old 
schedule. Chargés for extra service, such 
as pro-rating and extra sorting, are con- 
siderably ‘increased. Also a rule under 
which regular yard dealers and members 
of the livestock exchange were given rates 


; only half those charged outside shippers, 


is abolished. The new tariff makes the 
same rates applicable to all users of the 
services of the commission men. 

The new charges, the secretary an- 
nounced, are designed to cover commis- 
sion men’s costs of rendering service, give 
them a business management reward, and 
make an allowance for risks and unfore- 
seen contingencies. In estimating busi- 
ness costs and necessary allowances for 
management and risk as a basis for the 
new schedule of charges, the secretary 
examined the business records of more 
than fifty commission firms operating on 
the Omaha livestock exchange. Secretary 
Jardine questioned the reasonableness of 
the Omaha stockyards rates for buying 
and selling livestock on a commission 
basis in an order issued January 25, 1926. 
(Hearings on the order were held at 
Omaha from March 25 to April 14, and 
attorneys for the commission dealers ar- 
gued their case orally before the secre- 
tary in WaShington on October 25 and 26. 








-- a great place 
to select them 


OUR “Farm _ Service” 
Hardware Man has thou- 
sands of things in his inter- 
esting store that make the 
finest kind of Christmas pres- 
ents. He knows what men, 
boys and women want as he 
has heard them say—‘some 
day I want one of those” 
about many different things, 
from washing machines down 
to simple little flashlights. 
His assistance in helping you 
select suitable presents is 
invaluable and he is always 
glad to be a real Santy Claus 
storekeeper and help you find 
something practical and use- 
ful for every member of your 
family or any of your friends. 
The gift merchandise he sells 
is lasting and keeps alive the 
spirit of Christmas over a long 
period of time, for they are 


“Gifts of Utility’ 
Make your “Farm Service” 
Hardware Store your Santa 
Claus shop. Find the “tag” 
in his windows. You are 
always welcome to come in 
and look around. 


Shop early—get first choice 
of stocks and save that 
worrisome last minute rush. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service” 
Hardware Men 
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Syme farmers go broke while others 
succeed, and here’s a secret for many 
of the successful ones. They GET 
THE GREATEST POSSIBLE PRO- 
DUCTION OUT OF EVERY ACRE 
THEY CULTIVATE. It costs just 
as much in time, labor and seed to get 
coor crops as it does to get good ones. 
j’sentirely @ matter of proper culti- 
yation. 


study KOVAR Construction 


look at the high arched tooth which the 
enter hitch buries into the ground at exactly 
theright pitch. The polished teeth permit 
easy draft. 


Note the insert showing the flexibilty of the 
fame. This causes a hinging action on the 
teeth protecting them against breaking and 
prevents rubbish from accumulating. 


You, too, can become one of the successful 

KOVAR farmers and get the reward of your 

= by growing profitable crops instead of 
S. 






Get full information and illustrated booklet 
wih name of your nearest dealer. these 
DIGGERS have been manufactured for 15 
years and are fully guaranteed. 
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Jos J-Kovar Co. ive aa 
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‘Don’t Pay For 


4. Months 


We willsend youan Olde Tan Metal-to-Metal 
Harness and you don’t pay us a_cent for 4 
months. 30 days’ Free Trial. Rcturnable 
at our expense if not satisfactory. You 
should know about this improved metal-to- 
metal harness construction. Metal wherever 


there is wear or strain. 
Write for 
@7@, FREE Book 


Ask for free har- 

ness book show- 

ing pictures of 
latest harness models and telling all about 
the real old fashioned Olde Tan leather. 
BABSON BROS., Dept. 23-49 


2843 W. 19th St. Chicago, Il. 


LOVER2*: 


buying now. Act quickly. Crop short, market @d- 
ng. Most Grass Seed will be higher. Have won- 
tol value in high le tested lowa_grown ver. 
Sweet Clover, fa, Hubam, Timothy and all 
ey, rite to’ay lor Bree cant b pw an 
eatalor, also offering everythi line. 
RRY SEED CO., BOX 104, OWA 


NAMES 


You meet Mr. Howard and Mr. 
alters in a gathering. Their names 
fe to you but two of many you 
hear, 

A few days later you meet Mr. 
Howard again, And again, He be- 
‘mes a friend, perhaps an intimate 
od social as well as business 

€, 

Mr. Howard’s name grows to mean 
tlot to you. Mr. Walters is rarely 
en again and soon forgotten. 

In this publication are other 
tames—names of advertised prod- 
ucts. Time and again you see them. 

fy are like old friends—to be 

Tisted. Their names mean econ- 
oy, full value and integrity. 

The unadvertised products—per- 
4PS you see one in a store—or in a 
fiend’s home. Soon the name is 
forgotten—a stranger about whom 
you know little. 

Fill your medicine closet, your 
igh your wardrobe, with prod- 
oy whose names are guarantees 
— integrity—advertised prod- 

8. Like intimate friends—you 
Ow what they are and will do. 
































ke Read the advertisements to know 
"ames that are worth knowing in 
the market place 













AT THE MID-WEST HUSKING 
CONTEST 








How I Avoid 



































mid-west corn husking match. 





In the top picture are eleven of the cornhuskers who competed at the 
Stanek is in the center of the bottom row. 


In the lower picture is the Illinois delegation that came all the way from 
Stark county to root for Williams, last year’s champion. 














SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,"’ by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Cg. 











Peter Rabbit hopped down the Crooked 
Little Path to the Lone Little Path, and 
then he hopped down the Lone Little Path 
to the home of Johnny Chuck. Johnny 
Chuck sat on his doorstep dreaming. They 
were very pleasant dreams that Johnny 
was dreaming, very pleasant dreams in- 
deed. They were such pleasant dreams 
that for once Johnny Chuck forgot to put 
his funny little ears on guard. So Johnny 
Chuck sat on his doorstep dreaming and 
heard nothing. 

Lipperty-lipperty-lip down the Lone 
Little Path came Peter Rabbit. He saw 
Johnny Chuck sitting on his doorstep, and 
he stopped long enough to pluck a long 
stem of grass. Then very, very softly he 
stole up behind Johnny Chuck. Reaching 
out with the long stem of grass, he tickled 
one of Johnny Chuck’s ears. 

Johnny Chuck slapped at his ear with 
a little black hand, for he thought a fly 
was bothering him, just as Peter Rabbit 
meant that he should. Peter tickled the 
other ear. Johnny Chuck shook his head 
and slapped at this ear with the other lit- 
tle black hand. Peter almost giggled. He 
sat still a few minutes, and then tickled 
Johnny Chuck again. Johnny slapped 
three or four times at the imaginary fly. 
This time Peter clapped both hands over 
his mouth to keep from laughing. 

Once more he tickled Johnny Chuck. 
This time Johnny jumped clear off his 
doorstep. Peter Rabbit laughed before he 
could clap his hands over his mouth. Of 
course, Johnny Chuck heard him and 
whirled about. When he saw Peter Rab- 
bit and the long stem of grass, of course 
he laughed, too. 

“Hello, Peter Rabbit! You fooled me 
that time. Where did you come from?” 
asked Johnny Chuck. 

“Down the Lone Little Path from the 
Crooked Little Path, and down the 
Crooked Little Path from the top of the 
hill,’”’ replied Peter Rabbit. 

Then they sat down side by side on 
Johnny Chuck’s doorstep to watch Reddy 
Fox hunting for his dinner on the Green 
Meadows. 

Pretty soon they heard Blacky the 
Crow cawing very loudly. They could see 
him on the tip-top of a big pine in the 
Green Forest on the edge of the Green 
Meadows. 

“Caw, caw, caw! Caw, caw, caw!” 
shouted Blacky the Crow, at the top of his 
lungs. 

In a few minutes they saw all Blacky’s 














aunts and uncles and cousins flying over 





The Fuss in the Big Pine 


to join Blacky at the big pine in the midst 
of the Green Forest. Soon there was a 
great, big crowd of crows around the big 
pine, all talking at once. Such a racket! 
Such a'dreadful racket! Every few min- 
utes one of them would fly into the big 
pine and yell at the top of his lungs. Then 
all of them would caw together. Another 
would fly into the big pine, and they 
would do it all over again. 

Peter Rabbit began to get interested, 
very much interested indeed, for you 
know that Peter has a very great deal of 
curiosity. 

“Now I wonder what on earth Blacky 
the Crow and all of his aunts and his 
uncles and his cousins are making such 
a terrible fuss about over there?’’ said 
Peter Rabbit. 

“I’m quite sure I don’t know,” replied 
Johnny Chuck. ‘“‘They seem to be having 
a good time, anyway. My gracious, how 
noisy they are!”’ 

(Continued next week) 





FEEDER CATTLE SHIPMENTS 
DECREASE 

October feeding cattle shipments from 
Kansas City were 3,792 cars, a decrease 
from 1925 of 1,117 cars and a decrease 
from 1924 of 1,756 cars. The greatest de- 
crease in shipments was to the state of 
Kansas. This state took 617 less cars 
than one year ago. This is largely due to 
the short corn crop in certain feeding 
areas in this state. Since Kansas is 
largely a feeder of heavy cattle, the de- 
creased shipments to this state indicate 
a decline in heavy cattle going into the 
feed lots. 


Sick Hogs— 


Stallings Puts Ailing Hogs on 
Their Feet Quickly 


Raise 250-lb. Hogs in 6 Month 


After successfully using a new method of 
straightening out sick pigs last spring, Macy 
Stallings, Aledo, Ohid? has decided to use 
it regularly and exclusively hereafter. He 
claims it is the best plan he ever heard of. 
Many of his neighbors are now using the 
same method. 

Stallings says: 

“The doses we gave our spring pigs surely 
straightened them up in great shape. All 
are doing fine now. Please send me six gal- 
lons more of your 3RD DEGREE LIQUID 
HOG CONCENTRATE at once by express. 
Check is enclosed.” 

Thousands of hog men, likéStallings, have 
Yound that there is nothing else like 3RD 
DEGREE LIQUID HOG CONCENTRATE. 
It is wonderfully effective, both as a pre- 
ventive and a treatment for Necrotic En- 
teritis, Hog “Flu,” Mixed Infection, Swine 
Plague, Hemorrhagic Septicemia, Pig Scours, 
etc. 

Sick hogs are straightened up quickly. 
They are speedily returned to full health and 
perfect condition. Death losses are stopped 
and poor-doing pigs are converted to thrifty 
ones. 

And 3RD DEGREE LIQUID HOG CON- 


CENTRATE is even more valuable as a pre- 


ventive. Used only four days a month, it 
keeps your herd in tip-top condition. Many 
users write us that their hogs are in fine 
health although there is cholera all around 
them. 

Beneficial to bred sows. Start giving now. 
Use right through farrowing season. Pro- 
duce larger, healthier litters. 


It destroys all worms, of which there are 
more than twenty different kinds. While or- 
dinary wormers merely expel certain kinds of 








worms, 3RD DEGREE LIQUID HOG CON- 
CENTRATE kills 
ALL kinds. (See LEADING HOG 
pages 23 and 24 of PAPER SAYS: 
our new, free book.) “To assist our read- 
It is a wonderful ers in selecting a rem- 
digestive condition- edy —— —_ = 
“r, aidi the pigs tec carefully investigate 
posi wae fall “feed the leading remedies. 
& | ti cane We found one which 
value rom ever) we can heartily recom- 
pound ot feed you 


give them. 
CHARGES 
BLOOD with 
that devel- 
op big bone, large 
frame and _ stretch. 
Gives the foundation 
for a great extra 
growth of flesh. Puts 
on the smooth mar 
ket or sales-ring 
finish. 

The cost is 
prisingly low. 


It 
THE 


minerals 


sur- 





mend for treating 
Worms, Necrotic En- 
teritis, Mixed Infec- 
tion, Swine Plagne, 
‘Flu’ and Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia, 

“This is 3RD °DE- 
GREE LIQUID HOG 
CONCENTRATE, 
compounded by men 
well trained in veter- 
inary science and 
chemistry and sold by 
&@ reliable and respon- 
sible organization.” — 
Duroc Journal - Bul- 
letin. 





FREE 40-PAGE BOOK 


If you have sick hogs of any age, straighten 


them up at once. 


If your pigs are in good 


health use 3RD DEGREE LIQUID HOG 
CONCENTRATE to prevent sickness, keep 
them worm-free and put on faster gains. 
Thousands are now using 3RD DEGREE 
LIQUID HOG CONCENTRATE. Get the 
facts. Write today for brand new 40-page 
book. Contains cause, symptoms, treatment 


of all ordinary swine « 


seases, prices of 3RD 


DEGREE LIQUID 1G CONCENTRATE, 
etc. Write for your copy at once. Mention 
age and number of hogs. Send TODAY. 


Drovers Veterinary Union 


Dept. 30 
917 So. 13th Street, 


Omaha, Neb. 
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HAMMER 
TYPE 


FEED GRINDE 


THE GRINDER y 
WITH THE HAMMERS {ff 





loose working parts. 
for pig slop. 


successful service. 
and grou: 





Grinds grain, alfalfa, fodder, 
etc., separately or together, any fine- 
ness. No extra attachments, Trouble 
proof; the grinder withers | burrs or 


Own Mixed Feed. Grinds oats, etc., 
Four sizes; elevator or 
i 12 years’ 
Write for folder 
id feed samples 


blower: Timken bearings. 


T. G. Northwali Co., Omaha, Nebraska 






Your 


3 2T-$150 
THE W-W FEED GRINDER CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 


Distributed by 











Please refer to this paper when writing. 








Per dollar 
a rich 


time. 














in protein, 


Cut your feed costs— 
Increase your profits / 


invested, Cottonseed Meal 
digestible protein than any other concentrate. It is 
pound building feed that 
added profit for your hogs and beef cattle at market 
Get quotations from your nearest feed dealer 
or broker, or for complete information, 


—wWrite—— 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, DEPT. W 


TEXAS COTTON SEED CRUSHERS ASSN., 
915 Santa Fe Bidg., Dallas, Texas 


offers more 


means 
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, WALLACES’ FARMER, December 3, 1996 











MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 149 per cent of pre-war and 93 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale pric elevel. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 











study. 


most 


that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, eggs, cattle, hides and copper 


are decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due .to overproduction. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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fishers Index number s.s:1 1481 98 
CATTLE—At Chicago 

1,300-pound fat cattle ......| 132] 91 

1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 146) 100 

Canners and cutters ........ | 33% 110 

Beeders sg. +e eee sees e este eel _ 146) 31 

HOGS—At Chicago 

See DONN sss sn ner sacocewe ~ $57) 102 

Light hogs ....ecce- cocdocvce 162) 102 

3 rey aneaekaneaas 180} 101 

ar errr ner an | 149 105 








OS ROO rrr ee | 178] 84 
WOOL AND HIDES 
































Quarter blood wool at enemy 143 79 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. 80 92 
GRAIN 

At Chicago— | 
Gorn, No. 2 mixed ...cccccece 109 89 
Oats, No. 2 white ..... Seba 103} 9111 
Wheat, No. 2 red ...cccos re 122 80 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ..... 23 84 

On towa Farms— 

GOP. cocenesvccasccnresecess 104 96 
[<<a oben nha atk cpa uiie nn os 88 106 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 97 72 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 140 101 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... | 114 83 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... | 119 88 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...| 121 90 


No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 118) 93 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 






































Butter, at CRICAEO 2.000000. | 147| 104 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... | 234; 117 
Timothy seed, at Chicago....| 80| 71 
Cotton, at New York ....... | 96} 61 
Eggs, at Chicago ........... | 159| 96 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
PS ees Secaeh ws sues | 111 76 
SiGes wcccces Ceccevenescescens | 127 80 
PERE: “aaaebvekas ene ve nbne sonore 192} 106 
arr e Ty ree | 159} 91 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— | w 
December 109 95 
BAM, a sixes 114] 100 
Bile: ichccenwe 115, 102 
Oats— | a 
December ..ccccccccccceess 93 105 
MOY ivceve ob sbeeeeesendienee 94] 106 
SR ICR 95; 103 
Wheat— 
December ..ccccccccccccece 120 84 
RY cocccpecccccccccscccecs 115 7 
July ..... ene eeeccccsccceres 113} 91 
Lard—. | 
JANUATY cercccccccccccccess 112 86 
PA oc nvcntevne <npnreeoeaes 112 88 
Sides— a 
JONUATY 20.0000 ah eles ane 125 89 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... 108 85 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 141 95 
Copper, at New York ...... ‘ 86 95 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 161 103 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
PEND. “sas nen oe eke see 193 107 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards 184 109 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B. (finish)... 221 100 
Terre 153 100 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of October ........ 222 96 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
ee en RS in Sura ns on win 99 96 
Industrial stocks ...........6. 218 104 
Railroad stocks ............-. 107 ill 











RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 





with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—TIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES — With pre- 
war relationships as a base, January 
lard now indieates a price of $8.41 per 
cwt. for heavy hogs at Chieago next 
January. January rib sides indicate a 
price of $9.38 for hogs next January. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
November 13, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 135 per cent, grain 
97 per cent, livestock 100 per cent, 
lumber 106 per cent, ore 113 per cent, 
and miscellaneous merchandise 114 per 
cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


extras, last week 

49c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 23% c, week before 234%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 52%4c, week before 


Butter, creamery 
50l4c, week before 


















































Hie; ducks, last week 28c, week before 
2612c; fat hens, last week 23%c, week 
before 2344c: spring chickens, last week 
2314c, week before 22%c. 
’ 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE 
be 
1) 
¢| &| 
= 3 n 
Ells 
3S CI 
oO}; Oo] & 
Med, and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,190 Ibs. up) | 
Choice and prime— | | 
Last week ....c.e.eeee)h0.80}11.55)10.15 
Week before .........{10.55/10.88/10.00 
Good— 
Last week cnweeceeel OeblIees) 9:58 
Week before .......-.| 9.50/10.20| 9.08 
Medium— | | 
Last weelt ..cccccocece! 8.02) 8.88) 7.70 
Week before seeeeeene 9.75) 8.42! 7.58 
Common— | 
Last week ..........-+| 6.20] 7.25] 6.08 
Week Before csciccses 6.00) 6.28; 6.08 
Light weight beef steers | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— i 
RMSt WEEE 2 é.cccscee oo» {11.90/12.62/11.45 
Week before ....... 11.50|11.95/11.08 
Medium and good— } } 
Last week ..... ccoccce! 9.36]10.16! 8.98 
Week. before .........| 9.03] 9.50] 8.86 
Common— | | 
Lent Week .scacccere. ap Gan 2.12) 620 
Week before ......-..| 5.50| 6.75] 6.20 
Butcher cattl— } ! 
Heifers— | | 
Last week ......e+++-.| 8.88] 9.38] 8.75 
Week before .....ce-.} 8.70) 9.00) 8.75 
Cows— | | 
LASt WOOK. .ccicececcses! G00. 6.401 6.31 
Week before .........| 6.50) 6.12) 6.38 
Bulls— } | 
Last week ......+.+++.| 6.00] 6.38! 5.95 
Week before .......--| 6.00} 6.45] 5.95 
Canners and cutters— | | 
Last week oneceesef Meee 4.80) 4.08 
Week before psencecet MeURt Ska “coe 
Stockers and feeders— | 
RINBt WEEK. acecccdevccsal Beeol tee LSes 
Week before .........| %85! 7.18} 7.38 
Cows and heifers— | | | 
Last week ..... er a 5.31! 5.31] 5.25 
Week before .........} 5.31) 5.25) 5.25 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 
Last week ....... ooo e of10.95111.58/11.25 
Week before ...cscoe - /10.88/11.50/11.10 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | ! | 
EBB WEEK ..0000500000% 110.98/11.55/11.25 
Week before ....... .110.88/11.50/11.20 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | | | 
Last Week o..ciecccees(0.80/11.45]11.30 
Week before ......... }10.70|11.40/11.18 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | } 
eee 110.65/11.45/11.25 
Week before ......... 110.50)11.45|11.18 
Smooth and rough heavy | | | 
packing sows (250 Ibs. | 
up— | } 
RRL RO: occ ascuencce 110.32/10.38/10.08 
Week before ......... 10.12'10.30/10.12 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | | 
Last week ........ wee elec ss. /10.50711.62 
Week before ......... See 11.50!11.38 
Stock pigs— | | | | 
eer 140.50)...../11.62 
Week Defore  ...0sc00% 110.50]..... 111.62 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | 
medium to prime— | | 
A ee eee 12.32/13.20/12.38 
TEOOK BDOTOTE aeces cass 11%.95|12.58/12.12 
Lambs, culls and common } | 
Sb, re 9.75/10.50; 9.62 
Week before ......... 9.50! 9.88) 9.50 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to prime— } 
Last week ...... (aaeee 9.25110.62) 9.38 
WHORE DATORO 6 .occsccs 9.00/10.25| 9.38 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 
eT a eee 5.25] 5.50! 5.00 
Week before ......... 5.25] 5.50) 5.00 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— | 
ERE OWEDE -<.<ievsicines 12.00/12.50111.50 
Week before ......... 11.38/12.38/11.75 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, ail 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 









































HAY 
| 2 
| fal, 
| g ¢ | ba 
Hh eg OR: 
3} 3 = 
oe) 4} O 
Mixed clover, No. 1— | | | 
ar ere 14.50/22.00 
Week before .......ccjsccc- 14.568 21.00 
Timothy, No. 1— | 
A Serene See 121.50 
i. ns ee Saree 20.50 
Alfalfa, choice— | } 
Last week vinnkeeaas 121.00 21.50) 
Week before ......... |21.00/ 21.50) 
Alfalfa, No. 1— { | 
ee ee 118.50 ' 20.00 
Week before ......... /18.50/20.00! 
Alfalfa, standard— } } 
oS eee 17.50) 18.25} 
Week bafore 2. .c.cccs 17.50) 18.25 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | | 
SE '16.00'16.00 
Week before ......... 16.00/16 00] 
Oat straw— | i 
eS ae } 8.50) 9.25/12.50 
Week before eae ee 8.50} 9.25/12.50 
GRAIN 
s) = 
re) +s n 3 
= | & = n 
lnets o o 
foo .o < Q 
Corn, No. 2Y— | { | t 
Last week ....| .72%] .74 76 | -701% 
Week before ..} .744e} .7434] .77%} . 
Corn, No. 3Y— | { } 
Last week ....| .72%! .71 | .74 | .69% 
Week before ..! .73%! .74 | -76 «| 67% 
Corn, No. 4¥— | | t 
Last week ....| .69%] .69 /|.. vee 67 
Week before ..} .71%} .72 |...... } .66 
Oats— } | | | 
Last week oeeel 45 {| .4116! .44 | 0914 
Week before 45%) .42544 44%) .40 
Barley— } { | 
Last week ....{ .67 | | 
Week before 69 | 
Rye— | | } 
Last week ....} .94 | 
Week before ..! .99%| | 


Wheat, No. 2 hard 


























Last week ..../1.39%411.33 [2.38 [1.26 
Week before ..'1.3! 1.34 {1.35 (1.27 
FEEDS 

»| 2/ sf % 
228 Ve fae 
St aie! ot & 
Bi gigi al & 
= 6 = ov ss 
aA, Me) aA ALO 
Bran— { 
Last week.... H 5 | 24.2 
Week before..|% é 
Shorts— 
Last week... ; 
Week before..|26 
Hominy feed— 
Last week....}: 
Week before... 
Linseed meal— 
(o. p.)— 
Last week....| : 
Week before.. 
Cottonseed meal 
(41 per cent) 
Last week... ./29.00 
Week before. .|28.75 
Tankage— 
Last week....{.....!75.00}...../90.00/75.00 
Week before..|.....[75.00|.....|85.00/75.00 
Gluten— 
Last week....|.. a sicins warslipa seaie cu seen 
Week before..|.....|... 8 er a 











*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


























oa 
2 °o 
—- 
sie § 
> oa Qo 
' ng 
m oY be he 
Os) & Qe 
A Ra | oa 
British sterling ex- | 
change— | 
Bact Week occas $4.867 |$4.850 99.7 
Week befere .....jasccce | 4.85 99.7 
French franc— | 
Tabet WERE sacce xcs | .193 -03645! 18.9 
Week before ..... L cxteunsurn | .0345 17.9 











FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 14956 
but callable in 1936, were quoted last 
week at $1.01. These bonds are 4% per 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $14.07, week be- 
fore $13.75. Chicago—Last week $12.02, 
week before $11.95. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 42e, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 13%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $21.60 
and cotton at New York 12.9c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 60c 
for old, 52c for new; oats 34e, wheat 
$1.16%. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the third week in 
November were 5,723,000 pounds, as com- 
peared with 9,013,000 pounds for the week 
before and 7,414,000 pounds for the same 
Week last year. Exports of pork the 
third week in November were 12,195,000 
pounds, compared with 8,155,000 pounds 
the week before and 11,082,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 








EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat for the third 
in November were 5,917,00u bushels. 
compared with 5,881,000 bushels the wei> 
before and 7,191,000 bushels for the ..* 
week last year. Exports of corn for ae 
third week in November were a 
bushels, compared with 46,000 bushels ¢ 
the week before and 58,000 bushels ¢,. 
the same week last year. Exports of , “ 
for the third week of November wan 
17,000 bushels, as compared with 19, 
bushels for the week before and 1,087 999 
bushels for the same week last year, ' 6, 


Week 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 103 per cent of the top 
year average, as contrasted with 90 per 


cent for fat cattle, 77 per cent for Sheer 
and 95 per cent for lambs. a 
The following table gives data as to 


percentage of ten-year average for re 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks 
Each week is compared with the ten-, ~ 
average of the corresponding week, thys 
eliminatnig seasonal bias. om 




















THOGS 
Octaper LX 9 ceacncuce = 
October 3 to 12" xe. ccns 93 
October 15 to 21 .. 





October 22 to 28 

















October 29 to Nov. 4.... 111 
November 5 to 11........ } 106 
November 12 to 18........ } 100 
November 19 to 25........ | 93 
tCATTLE 
owes LEO FT oo .cccras | 427) 114° 9 
Octenar Sto T6 cccccccas f 83 97] 9% 
October 15 t0 2. ..ccceess t @ 99| 8% 
Oeraber 22 to BW x icceeeas | 120! 110! 85 


October 29 to Nov. 4....| 85! 39) gp 
November 5 to 1l........ 








November 12 to 18........ 99 96! 8 

November 19 to 25........ ’ 73 82! 9 
"SHEEP 

Cctomer TW FT bres cen 86) 97| 84 

October 8 tO c.cssass 112} 110! g 


October 15 to 21 . - : 5 
October 22 to 28. wcccacces 83; 941 7 
October 29 to Nov. 4.... 75} 692! =% 
November 6 to i1........ 74/92! = 80 











November 123 to 18........ 68 82} 7 

November 19 to 25........ 73| TW MT 
*LAMBS 

Getoner 1°86 Ff ccvecéecs 86} 97! 106 

October 8 to 14 .........{ 112! 110! 100 


October 16 00 Bf s..ccceds 79! 92! 104 
October 22 to 28 nme 





October 29 to Nov. 4. 

November 5 to 11........ 74; 92] 100 
November 12 to 18........ 68} 82} ,92 
November 19 to 25........ 73| 79 9% 








*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

+Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 








HOMING INSTINCT IN ANIMALS 

How does an animal, when taken toa 
distance from its home, find its way back 
thru a district with which it is entirely 
unfamiliar? This is a problem which has 
never been solved, and is one which if 
solved might throw light on some other 
puzzling questions. This problem is be- 
ing studied by Henry C. Wright, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. He de- 
sires to secure accounts of animals that 
have returned to their homes from dis- 
tant places. He will highly appreciate it 
if anyone having personal knowledge of 
such instances will write him, giving full 
particulars of just what occurred. No 
account should be sent unless the animal 
was taken to the district by a means 
that would not permit it to see the inter- 
vening territory; that is, was carried in 
a container or enclosed vehicle. 

The instances may include any return- 
ing creatures, such as animals, birds oF 
reptiles. The description should inelude 
approximate dates, places, distances, time 
required to return, condition on return, 
etc. It will be assumed that there will be 
no objection to the publication of any 
facts given. 





SPOTTED POLAND CHINA RECORD 

ASSOCIATION ELECTS OFFICERS 

During the American Royal Livestock 
Show at Kansas City, Mo., the Spotted 
Poland China Record Association held its 
annual meeting at Kansas City. The al 
nual report shows the association, which 
is now four years old, to be in very goo 
financial condition, and the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, Fravk 
Walker, Waverly, Iowa, re-elected; vice 
president, C. Blanke, Taintor, Iowa; sec 
retary-treasurer, Van G. Sutliff, Mobery, 
Mo.; directors—three-year term, James © 
Clark, Gothenberg, Neb.; Dr. J. A. Bever 
idge, Maryville, Kan.; two-year term, Dr. 
J. F. McLellan, Moberly, Mo.; L. L. Rob 
bins, Hastings, Iowa; one-year term, W. 
H. Heiselman, Holton, Kan.; B. H. Rel 
mer, Clearfield, Iowa. 





PRUNE APPLE TREES AFTER KILL 
ING FROST 

Apple trees may be pruned at any time 
from late fall until growth starts in 0 
spring. Pruning may begin in the fall 3 
soon ag frosts have killed the folias® 
which generally occurs soon after 4P 
harvest. Pruning at this time furnishe® 
employment for a slack season. 
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wes Joshaway Crabapple says: 
19,004 “Chicago is certainly a progressive city. 
87,009 : 





It used to be the gunman, and now it’s rs f : I 
the machine-gunman.” ’ | 
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“~, MODERN WAY OF EXTRACTING | what's going to happen if that boy isn’t = 
GOLD FROM HAYSEEDS” making a hundred-yard dash when the 
eens ae apple meets the Stetson hat. Again, ah 
Zé maybe thé boy hasn't heard about the “ 
campaign to “stop farm thievery.” But " 
you figure out the titles and send them Pre Zz 
along to Joshaway right away. F 5 Billi D Il 
TRUTH IN ADVERTISING? ‘ e 
—- — evidently believe Borrowing and Investing System 
in lavish use of smiles. 
“St inside!”’ is > invocati fa big 
meee: an ee ee HE twelve Federal Land Banks are now the largest group of 
ps e store okyo. ) e e ‘ j " 
welcomed as fondly as a ray of sunshine mutual farm mortgage institutions in the world. They have 
g etter 8 aniey Gey. Seek aay of oor coe loaned over $1,250,000,000 to more than 400,000 farmers. ‘ 
a is as amiable as a father seeking a hus- 
ge band for a dowerless daughter. Goods + D4 
z$ are dispatched to customers’ houses with | Building a More Prosperous Agriculture 
a the rapidity of a shot from the cannon’s . r ‘ Federal 
102 nouth.” Interest rates have been equalized and, in many sections, much 
99 ” . > 1 hat } fi reduced. Short-term loans with their frequent renewals have Land Banks 
Pp | A grocer proclaims that his ‘‘superfine e ed. - Z ~ 7 ; 
a vinegar is more acid than the tongue of been converted into long-term loans which are automatically are located at: 
Il! the most fiendish mother-in-law.” cancelled by small semi-annual payments. Baltimore, Md. 
106 — —s - —- ? Berkeley, Calif. 
19) - i ‘ GENEROUS To provide funds for these helpful loans, Federal Land Bank Columbia, S.C. 
19 a ae ince Banta Ranalioes tia: feat iainis Bonds are issued in convenient denominations — $40, $100, Houston, Texas 
\ oe 5 getty Regs ? Re 7 : 5 \ 0.00 2te ouisville, le 
just raising a suspicious looking bottle’to $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. These Bonds are completely Sow Oninnas ha 
a) 3 , i 7 ‘ - his lips. ‘‘Look here, my man,” the sec- tax free; the present interest rate is 474 %, Omaha, Nebr. 
F This title, submittec yy Mrs. C. : in igure breaks e almos ear , : Spokane, Wash. 
: Qverhulser, Arbella, Mo., gets Joshaway’s pi la ‘ ch - ; oo Berea herria Every Bond is secured by first mortgages and guaranteed by all Springfield, Mass. 
85 ME first prize money in the November title | since ioe : - . of the twelve Federal Land Banks. This guarantee, backed by St. Louis, Mo. 
O90 rst J : i ee ficer—let me have that bottle. 7 P St. Paul, Minn. 
87 contest, just closed. ‘Dreaming of Ring- Tic discovered) ceidiinal handed over combined capital and reserves of more than $65,000,000, makes Wichita. Kau. 
Sie wg 2 Belle,” sent in by C. L, Armstrong, | the article in question without a word. every one of these Bonds equally safe. When there are savings 
9 fa Hazelton, Towa, places second, and “A “Guess I'd better sample it first,” mut- to invest, remember Federal Land Bank Bonds. 
pash pageant Hi Nhe Lager nw Rad age in tered the prohibition agent, taking a long These Bonds are always available at any Federal Land Bank 
polisher, ‘ ) . ) Mrs. se Stew- Sent ; 
— ong Route 1, Springville, Iows: ctngay drink. When you need a loan, see the Secretary-Treasurer of your local National 
~ art, woute » Springville, wa, places “Oof,’”’ he ejaculated. ‘I say, my man, Farm Loan Association or write your Federal Land Bank. 
85 al 1) F Pie Walter I this stuffs poison.” Send for free copy of Federal Farm Loan Circular No. 16, 
2 — aa ae ge a to oy ter ti 5 “IT know it,’ returned the accused. “It is “Financing the Farmer”, to any Federal Land Bank or to 
‘ € Atalissa, Iowa, who sent in the ee Sa a inide.?’ 
79 ° 4 arsenic. I was just co iitting suicide. . 
}) Mi tite, “Getting some light on the subject | “ oe ee: Ser ; Charles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 
71 fm “hile the son sets.” The Artist: ‘“I hope you don’t mind on ee 
7 Evidently Joshaway didn't make the me coming to sketch in your field?” / e era an a S, Washington D.C = 
idea of the picture as clear as it should The Farmer: “Oh, no. You keep the > 
- have heen, for the response was a bit un- birds off the peas better’n any orn‘ery 
io Peder normal. However, there were a lot of | .oarecrow.” 
es fans who submitted titles, and Joshaway : % 
103 is glad, therefore. 
100 But, folks, take a squint at the new NATURALLY 
100 picture. Here is food for your imagina- A customer went into a store and, after | ‘ 7 . 
92 MB tion. The artist didn’t tell us whether | purchasing an article, told the clerk to “Water is the cheapest feed on a farm and it can’t be made too convenient 
__% Bi the boy was after the turkey or the ap- | charge it. for a fattening animal,” says a hog expert. 
ined. ples, and he failed to tell us whether the “On what account?” asked the clerk. Increase your profits by enabling your stock to drink more water. They will not 
sheep sleeping sentinel was a sheriff or a tired “On account of not having any money drink enough if, it is cold and their body heat is wasted in warming up 
ula gunsmith. Put you probably can guess with me, of course.” what they do drink. Feed corn for fat—not for fuel—by installing an— 
Sainy . Stock Wat 
LS Non-Freezable Oc a erer 





WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


to a It is a necessity on every farm. Keeps water clean, sanitary, and at the 
back right temperature in summer and in 40 degrees below zero weather. Always 
ly Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third. accessible; automatic feed. Prevents disease. Saves time and labor. An “‘alle 
tirely : ne F 4 7 sl P pd : eons : ’ we year-round” waterer. Simple, practical, and inexpensive to operate, 
. All answers must be in by December 20. The winners will be announced in our 
, a iss1 f December 31 No limi a nber of titles one person cnn send Wealso manufacture OK Cupolas, Hog House Windows and Non-Freezable 
ch if sue 0 ecember 31. No limit to the number of titles le PD aS . - Chicken Waterers, Ask your dealer or write for catalogs. 
other Write answers on a postcard and send them to Joshaway, Wallaces’ Farmer. In 





case of a tie, a duplicate prize will be awarded for the full amount of the prize. 
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= Our Readers Market. . 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 



























































































y RATE 8c PER WORD 72%, NAME, AND Appaess fe, _ oN 
tsement and each initial or fall Romber te coun as one word. 
e aoene Eo Sa twenty words. co 
“4 i ot eee me Posradey ‘sate deri bernie date Bs 
cash Wie ayes Pontes sement ot give fall « 
i | 
SCHEDULE OF RATES FARM LANDS POULTRY POULTRY 
SOUTH H_ DAKOTA GEESE AND DUCKS } WYANDOTTES 

No. Words | No. tnsertions SOUTH DAKOTA farm lands, from $10 | MAMMOTH ‘Toulouse, Buff and White | PUREBRED Rose Comb White Wyan. 
3 4 P an acre up, ents on ———. and Embden geese; Rouen, gy Bg Morar dotte ee Regal aorens, strain; 
mprovements. hey will never be lower. | Runner ducks; priced to sell. er Poul- | seven to eight Ibs.; price, o 3 dollars 
ert “ee South Dakota produces corn, cattle, hogs, | try Yards, Hampton, Iowa. each; pullets, $2 each. Mrs. Ingvald Olson, 

53s 7.04 = ~~ oe ——. FOR SALE—Large Toulouse geese, $3; Moorhead, Iowa. . 
5.52 | 7.36 on; healthful and pleasant climate, ganders, $3.50; 10 per cent higher after | ROSH Comb Regal Dorcas White Wyan- 
5.76 | 7.68 | £004 dairy country; see it for yourself. | November 25. ‘Frank Bahling, Route 2, dotte cockerels; well matured: hens 
6.00 | 8.00 ies nage — oe Bag aan. = Burt, Iowa. culled by state ‘baby chick inspector: 
6.24 | 8.32 | Scriptive circulars and all information, $2.25, or six for $12. Mrs. George Stra: 

6.48 | 8.64 write to South Dakota Department of Ag- = LEGHORNS horn, Ackley, Iowa. 
Se fee | ee ee SS ee SS WHITE Leghorn eggs and chicks; big | STLVBR Laced Wyandotte cockerels: won 
6.96 | 9.28 | IMPROVED farm, all cultivated, near discount if ordered now for spring ship- first prize at fairs; May hatch; price, 
eo 9.60 city; small payment, thirty yearly pay- | ment. Sired by 200 to 293-egg males; | each, Theo. M. Schlimpert, Route L 
No advertisement for an $1.60 ments. Lock Box 668, Sioux Falls, S. D. | egg bred 26 years; winners 16 egg contests. | Wisner, Neb. 
accepted. Check must be by Ma Please Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put | Shipped C. O. D. Catalog, special price 


type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WE OFFER Mercy Hospital, Des Moines, 
lowa, first mortgage five per cent gold 
bonds, due serially 1928-1956 at 100. Write 
for circulars. Harry H. Polk & Co., Des 
Moines, Lowa. 
WE OFFER high grade municipal “and 
corporation bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
per cent. heelock & Co., Hquitable 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
A FIRST 
yield 5.10 per cent. Write for informa- 
tion. James A. Cummins & Co., Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 























WHO, Bankers’ Life Des Moines radio 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 


Poultry—veal wanted _for premium trade. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK _ 


SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie “pups 

from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. Wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, lowa, Box 66. ay 
SHEPHERDS, trained workers, $13; pups 

—males, $5; females, $3.50. J. Isaksen, 
1449 Cleveland Ave., St. Paul, Minn. =o 
HUNDRED Gusting” Hounds; fur finders. 

‘atalog. Kaskaskennels, W-9, 


Herrick, 
Iitinots. 
FARM LANDS 
CALIFORNIA 


IN THE San Joaquin vi alley 

















Oe 
, of California 


farming is now a paying business, feed- 
ing millions of people in tojyyns. Dairying, 
hogs, poultry and fruit should yield a 
good income. A small one-family farm, 
with little hired labor, insures success. 
You can work outdoors all the year. Best 
crops to plant are well proved. Selling 
is done co-operatively in established mar- 
kets. New-comers welcome. The Santa 
iy railway has no land to sell, but offers 

free service in helping you get right 
becatio n. Write for illustrated San Joa- 
quin folder and get The Earth free for 
six months. Cc. L. Seagraves, General 
Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 


910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
CALIFORNIA farms In sunny San Joa- 
quin county. Safe profits assured by 


exceptional diversity—choice of dairying, 
stock, poultry, truck and forty commer- 
cial crops. Rail and water transportation 
reach local and export markets. Moun- 
tain and seashore recreation nearby. 
Write, Room 14, Advertistng Dept. of 
San Joaquin County, Stockton, Calif. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


GEORGIA 
opportunities, southern 
Write for complete 


Quit- 











WONDERFUL 

Georgia farm lands. 
information. Chamber Commerce, 
man, Georgia. 





__ 1OWA Ta ates 
FOR RENT—Ideal farm home; 200 ac 
choice Towa land in northern 
county: well fenced and tiled; 
wells; 
with tract of this size; two houses, one 
modern. — Write for particulars. a * 
Castle, P. OQ Box 493, Des Moines, Iowa. 
MISSOURI 
WELL improved 154-acre farm, one and 
one-half miles from Laclede; modern 
house; no incumbrance; will sell at a bar- 
gain. A. M. Walker, Laclede, Mo. 
NORTH OAKOTA 
THE Great Northern Railway serves an 
agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. Low round trip rates. Send for 
free books describing opportunities. Im- 
proved farms for rent. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 
207, G. N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
NORTH DAKOTA improved farms; easy 
terms. County committees assist new 
settlers in becoming properly located. 
Real opportunities for men of moderate 
means. Greater North Dakota Associa- 
tion, Fargo, N. D. 


ac Te S 
Linn 

















lien water company bond to | 











two deep | 
barns and outbuildings in keeping | 


you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED 
MAKE good money spare or full time 
selling nursery stock to your neighbors. 
Best selling season now. AH trees guaran- 
teed. Very reasonable prices. Exclusive 
territory. Pay weekly. No experience 
necessary. Write today. Hamburg Nur- 














esries, Hamburg, Iowa. see aca 
AGENTS—Our new household ~ cleaning 
device washes and dries windows, 


Sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write, 


bulletin, free. Thousands of pultets, hens, 
cockerels at low prices. George B. Ferris, 
986 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


PUREBRED White Leghorn cockerels; 
Tom Barron; part Mrs. Ginn’s and rest 

Ruckers Direct; prices until December 1, 

$1.50 each or ten for $10. Mrs. M. E. 

Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 

324 EGG strain White Leghorns; 100 
dandy big April cockerels; special prices 

next thirty days. Catalog free. Walter 

Bardsley, Neola, Ifowa. 

PURE Tom Barron Single Comb White 
Leghorn ccokerels; April hatched; Eng- 

lish strain; egg bred. Mrs. George Roe, 

Bellevue, Iowa. 

WHITE Leghorn cockerels, 














pullets and 




































































Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- yearling hens; priced right. Miller 
field, Towa. Poultry Yards, Hampton, Iowa. 
__ SITUATION WANTED MINORCAS 
WANTED—Work on farm by man with FOR SALE—Large type S. C. Buff Mi- 
family; one boy age 16; well experi- norea cockerels; direct descendants of 
enced at farming and purebred stock. Chicago winners; $3 each. Velma Borrett, 
Address, Box 28, WaHaces’ Farmer, Des Joaup Iowa. eee 
Moines, Towa. LARGE type S. C. White Minorcas; prize 
‘SALESMEN winning eockerels for sale; $1.50 each 
SALESMEN—New invention beats vacu- ll gamers Hucke Bros., Route 1, 
um sweeper and all its attachments; no . . — 
gm geet required; all complete, only MISCELLANEOUS 
2.95; over half profit. Write O. P. Mor- | Gand dimean ceese trios, ola. single 
gan, Mgr., 781 Grimes St., Fairfield, Iowa. $5. Buff Orpington ducks: trios, $6: anh 
« drakes, $3. Prof. Rucker and Poormen 
LIVESTOCK 200-egg S. C. a Orpington cockerels; 
AYRSHIRES March, $3: May, §2. Joseph O’Brien, 
AYROMIRE TUN ca for ier eater Kae, | Waukon. tows. 
a or Saie; calved Aug. TA = < e ( ek yo 
8, 1926; his dam is our best cow; $50, or — GE purebred White — phn non — 
registered $60. Act quick! Ronald Swain, hot gaye gua Be 0 AS, me 89D 
Ogden, Iowa. pet esha AL acetal aaah Co 
SURANGEY each: guaranteed. Osterfoss, Hedrick, Ia. 
orice caer: N $s WHITE Wyandotte cockerels; yearling 
GUERNSEY herd for sale; twenty heavy pen Silver Laced Wyandottes. Embden 
producing young cows; one registered ganders: choice stock; reasonable. Write, 
bull; some calves; T. B. tested: free from E. Reimers, Wilton Jun tion. Iowa. 
disease. Reason for selling, have sold our oT : — se Ci > Rhode Istana 
farm. riced reasonably for quick sale, Pl W ra ee 4 1 Sin "3 app 
Foster aye Guernsey Farm, Ogdens- | hit -atagai one — Mike 
burg, Wis. | andotte co eac SLiKe 








GUERNS EYS AND HOLSTEINS 





Hansen, 










Route 
BUFF R c 


rc cock 





























GUERNSEY or Holstein heifer calves: rican ge ae 
practically purebred; from heavy, rich | ¥. Albers, Ho steit 

milkers; $25 each. Edgewood Dairy | — : ; 

Farms, Whitewater, Wis. ORPINGT ONS 

Rs HOLSTEINS ORPINGTONS, Buff and W hite : bis wae 

FOR SALE— fine Holstein bull with a | | from my first and sw { 
26-pound official record; a shew pros- | "ETS 10Wa, Minnesota and wl 

pect, whose three nearest dams average | Shows: blood tested. Harper “Hartshorn, 

9§ pounds milk a day; ready for light | Tr@e™. Iowa. 

service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- | MISSOURE University certified Buff Or- 

ticelllo, | Towa, | pington coe rels: March hatched; range 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put | raised; we is; $5 each. Mrs. 

Chas. Ellw ood. Mo 


Jand that can be reached in no other way. 
you in tovch with a market for farm 








MISCELLANEOUS 
HARROWS._— 
WEBBER'S improved field 

pay for itself in time saved. 
circular. Webber Harrow Co.,, 
Hilinois. 








harrow will 
Write for 
Pontiae, 





HONEY 
HONEY—Pure_ extracted, 
120 Ibs., $16; f. 0. b. 
areene, Towa. 
ve MATTRESSES 
MATTRESSES at low factory prices; any 
_ size; catalog free. Peoria Bedding and 
Supply Co., Peoria, Ti. 
OLD CORN WANTED 
I WILL pay Chicago prices for old No. 3 
yellow corn in car lots, here. Geo. H. 
Barr, Manchester, Iowa. 
CAT SPROUTERS 
100 PER CENT more fail 
eggs. Feed Sprouted Oats—quickly 
grown in “Successful” sprouter. Catalog 
with proofs free. Des Moines Incubator 
Co., Third St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
HAVE you a camera? Write for free 
samples of our big magazines showing 
how to make better pictures and earn 
money. American Photography, 138 Cam- 
era House, Boston, 17, Mass. 
. TYPEWRITERS 
TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 
in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
fngton, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 





60 Ibs., $8.50; 
Dayton W. Mather, 























and winter 

















and me- 
Towa Ac- 
winners 
pens mated for 
ested four years; 


s. E. 


BARRED I 
diun narrow barred 
credited’ diarrhea heats 1 flock, 
in show and egg cor 
me by Holtern ; trap-r 
$3, $5, $10. State Record Farm. Mrs 
L. Ruring, Gowrie, lowa. 
STANDARD bred White 
cockerels; Fishel direct 
healthy, i birds; 
Ardo Keil, Be 


taken a > 

WHITE Plymouth Reek cock 
reasonable. Lester Reed, 

Bellevue, lowa. 

~ RHODE ISLAND REDS 

FOR SALE—March hatehed, deep, rich, 
even colored, dark red 8S. C. Rhode 

Island Red breeding cockerels; all hatched 








itests; 





Plymouth Rock 
strain; large, 
» each if 
alle ~~ vue, Iowa. 
prices 
No. 


%, 









ere Is: 


ROR. 


vO, 








from two ehoice matings; shipped on ap- 
proval; $2. $3, $5 each. T. H. Borrett, 
Jesup, fow2. 





HAROLD Tompkins’ Single Comb’ Rhode 
Island Red cockerels, in their purity. 
(Pen matings, April hatch; extra fine, big 
birds: $ each or four for $15; exhibition 
and pen headers priced right. “Mrs. Ed- 
ward Wenger, Route 2, Monticello, Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb Red cockerels: big bone, 
dark, even red color; bred for show and 
egg production; $3.50 each; satisfaction 
guaranteed. B. N. Stephenson, Tipton, 
Iowa. 
S. C. R. I. Red cockerels; from Iowa ace 
credited flock. Fifteen years a breeder, 
Write for description and prices. Mrs. 
Clyde Black, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
COCKERELS, Rose Comb Reds, bred for 
size, type, color and egg production; 
$ 2.50 each. John A. Baumhover, Carroll, 
owa. 














TURKEYS 





Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land chat can be reached in no other way. 





BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 





CHOICE Mammoth Bronze turkeys: toms 
and hens for sale. Jasper Overland, 
Route 1, Jewell, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


LIBERAL discount on chicks guaranteed 

to live. Early booked orders for Peters. 
Certified Chicks for delivery early or late 
are allowed special discount and are as- 
sured delivery when wanted. These un- 
usual chieks from Peters-Certified Flocks 
having established egg-production records 
are sent with a real guarantee to live coy- 
ering first two weeks and are_ backed by 
Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. Most popular breeds perfected in 
egg-laying and health. Get our new 1927 
catalog. It is a revelation written largely 
by our customers who give the facts on 
| their success with Peters-Certified Chicks, 
Upon request we will also send a compli- 
mentary copy of our valuable poultry 
book, “‘A Money-Making System of Poul- 
try Breeding,’’ written by our poultry 
specialist. Just address Peters-Poultry 
Farm, ox 281, Newton, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 














mae SEED CORN 
EXTRA choice seed corn; Krug’s Yellow 
Victor, grown on our farms; tests 95 


per cent and better; price, only $4 per bu., 
shelled. Place your orders now. You will 
a this corn. Houser Bros., Polk City, 
owa. 





FEEDING CATTLE SHIPMENTS 
Decreased cattle feeding in the corn belt 
this winter is still indicated. The contin- 
uing decline in corn prices during October 
and indications of corn prices this winter 
below those of last, however, have tend 
to stimulate the demand for unfini 
cattle, especially in the states with fairl 
normal corn production. The low quality 



















of corn in some states, due to page 
tember freeze and subsequent wet w 

er, has inereased the demand xd he: 
feeders for a short feed. Shipme nts of 
heavy feeders (ov 1,000 pounds) 
four principal m ets in October 

40 per cent larger than in October, 192 
and for the four months July to October 


per cent larger. For the 
| same four markets shipments of medium 
weight steers, 700 to 1,000 pounds, in Oc- 
tober continued below last year, while 
shipments of steers under 700 pounds and 
of ealves and female cattte continued 
above last year. 

Cattle feeding in areas outside the corn 
belt may be considerably increased this 
} winter. Low priced eottonseed 
abundant supplies of forage and sorghw 


Were about 8 











grains in Texas are encouraging feedi ne 
in many sections of that state. The sup- 
ply of cake finished cattle from Texas 
this year was the largest in recent yeals, 
but present indications are for even larg- 
er supplies next year. In Colorado som? 
increase in cattle feeding is expected t 

| offset decreased lamb feeding as feed 
supplies there are abundant. Some in- 


| crease in cattle feeding in Wyoming and 

Montana seems probable as beet feeds 
| are in larger supply. In most states We est 
| of the continental divide, cattle feeding 
is reported as likely to be on a smal 
seale than last year. 








WINNING FEEDER CALVES FOR 
CLUB WORK 


The winning carloa@ of Hereford ns 
City 
lub 


ing calves at the recent Kansas 
Royal wilt be used in baby beef 
work. These calves, produced by G 
Jones, of Marfa, Texas, 13 







sold for 1 
per pound. They were purchased by | 
Atehison County, Missouri, Baby 
Club. This county, which is one of | 
great cattle feeding counties in th 
dle-west, does not raise many of the 
tle fattened. This makes it difficult © 
obtain locally calves suitable for club 
work. 


cate 








SHORT POTATO CROP 
The November potato estimate for the 
United States establishes a short crop “ 
361,000,000 bushels. The estimate 
slightly higher than prospects of a 
ago, but nevertheless a crop consids 
relatively short. Last year’s crop W® 
326,600,000 bushels, the 1924 crop 429, 
000 and the 1923 crop 416,000,000 bushels. 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 








1OWA 
Central—Greene County, Nov. 26—The 
geather is one of the most uncertain 


propositions we have to contend with. For 
pr : 
, week OF more there has been very little 


emshine, mostly cloudy, with prospects 
of rain or snow, Corn picking en 
greatly delayed the past week. Some 


farmers have their corn picking finished. 
Livestock being put in corn stalk fields 
thru the county. Cream 44 cents, eggs 41 
ents.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 
Southeastern—Keokuk County, Nov. 20 
_Had a light skift of snow the night of 
the 17th, along with a high wind, making 
t bad for corn husking. Most of the corn 
ic very soft. Not many thru husking yet. 
some stalk disease among cattle. Still 
sme sickness among hogs. Not many 
attle on feed. Roads bad. Much poultry 
ging to market. Chickens 19 cents, 
ducks 16 cents, geese 14 cents per pound, 
eggs 42 cents, butterfat 43 cents.—John 
L. Herman. 

Centrai—Hamiilton County, Nov. 20— 
Since my last report we had a very hard 
rain, Which delayed corn husking very 
much; have also had some snow. The 
rads are very rough for a car. Farm 
sles are a thing of the past; haven't 
neard of one this fall. Weather cold for 
of year.—J. W. N. 

County, Nov. 19—King 
Winter has @escended upon us in the 
form of a real blizzard in the night of 
November 17, and continued thru the next 
day. Roads are @rifted till they are not 
in many places. Much corn yet 
perhaps 40 to 50 per cent yield 
continues unsatisfactory in 
Much fall plowing yet un- 


this time 


Eastern—Linn 


passa ble 
to pick ; 
and quality 
most fields. 


done. Hogs doing well and not much dis- 
ease. Few cattle on feed.—A. D. Bren- 
naman. 

Northern—Franklin County, Nov. 20— 


Because the ground has been frozen most 
of the last two weeks, hundreds of acres 
that should have been fall plowed are still 
unturned. A few farmers have finished 
orn husking, or nearly so, but many 
have hardly started. Yield not so good 
year, and much corn damaged by 
and mold, Feeders have been 
r up the few remaining cribs of ola 
Hog has abated, but the 
quite generally prevalent. A num- 
ber of droves of earliest farrowed shotes 
have already * 2n 


s last 





cholera 








marketed.—James T. 
Thorp. 
Southern—Wapello County, Nov. 22— 
Corn husking is the order of the day. 


Corn is of good quality; yield not as high 


as last year. Hog cholera is almost gone. 
Eggs are 50 cents a dozen. Hogs were 
$11.10 at Ottumwa, Friday. Roads are 
frozen: they thawed some today. Corn 
buskers are getting 5 and 6 cents per 
bushel here.- Weather fine.—Ralph Mc- 


Fadden, 

Southwestern—Cass County, 
Very few are thru husking yet. 
the whole is of very good quality, but 
the yield is very umeven. A light snow 
fell Thanksgiving night. Temperature has 
been low for the last week. The main 
reads are in good condition. Eggs 48 
cents, butter 52 cents.—J. Z. H. 
Northwestern—Clay County, Nov. 26— 
Weather cold with a little snow. Corn 
picking progressing nicely and many will 
finish this week. Cattle being taken from 
pastures and going into stalk fields and 
feed yards in good shape. Help has been 
Starce the past two weeks and there ix 
still demand for men to pick corn by those 
who have corn out; wages, 6 and 7 cents 
@ bushel, Lots of poultry being sold. 
Chitkens 17 cents, ducks 15 cents, geese 
13 cents, cream 47 cents, eggs 42 cents.— 
GW. Barnard. 


Nov. 26— 
Corn on 





South-Central—Mahaska County, Nov. 
18—We had quite a snow storm last night. 
It has snowed off and on all day today, 
and is several degrees below freezing. 
Some are done husking corn, but others 
have barely started. There is lots of mold 


in the corn this year, and some of it is 
badly down, makiyg it mean husking. 
There are quite a few sheep on feed. 


Some flu amongst hogs. Farm sales have 
slacked up. Farms are renting higher, if 
anything, this year. Every one was look- 
ing for a farm early in the season. A 
few farms are changing hands now and 
then.—L. S. 

Southeastern—Louisa County, Noy. 26— 
We are having very unfavorable weather 
for corn husking the last two weeks. 
Farmers got rather a late start husking, 
which did not become general until No- 
vember 1. Fields are quite soft, and some 
have trouble pulling out loads. We had 
another rain last night, which turned to 
snow this morning, and husking will again 
be delayed. There is still much corn to 
husk, very few having finished. Quality 
and yield are fair. There is an occasional 
outbreak of cholera among scattering 
bunches which have not been vaccinated. 
Hog flu has been quite general and is one 
of the great hindrances in growing young 
hogs. The price of hogs seems to be on 
the decline, while cream is gradually ris- 
ing. Most farmers should milk mere cows. 
—C. L. Duncan, 

Southeastern— Washington County, Nov. 
26—Farmers about half done gathering 
corn. A good deal of old corn being held 
for higher prices. Cattle on feed are do- 
ing well on new corn. The usual number 
of cattle on feed. Cattle bought at Kan- 
sas City at $7.25 to $7.75.—J. J. McCon- 
nell, 

Southwestern—Mills County, Nov. 26— 
Se much bad weather is making a long 
job of corn husking. Farmers are about 
half done. Looks as if some of the corn 
might be in the field until next spring. 
Roads are in bad condition to get around 
and storms are too close together for any 
dragging to he done. All stock is doing 
well so far.—Q. C. Cole. 

Northern—Butler County, Nov. 26—We 
are having a real snow storm today. Corn 


picking mostly over with. Not as much 
moldy corn was found as was expected, 
altho some soft corn was found. All live- 


stock in good condition.—Geo. Mayer. 


ILLINOIS 

Central—Logan County, Nov. 22—We 
are snow-bound: roads almost impass- 
able. Corn husking and about everything 
else on the farm is at a standstill. Farm- 
ers are hoping the snow will melt off 
soon. <A lot of the last year’s crop of 
corn to shell yet. We are just marking 
time and hoping that we may all have 
plenty to eat for Thanksgiving.—F. J. 
De Jarnette. 

Central—McLean County, Nov. 24— 
Heavy snows have stopped husking. Snow 
followed a heavy rain, which has made it 
impossible to get in the corn fields. Heavy 
marketing of old corn the past thirty 
days. Movement of new corn delayed. 
Old corn grading largely No. 4 and lower. 
Eggs scarce, worth 50 cents, cream 46 
cents, chickens over 412 pounds 18 cents. 
—W. H. Boies. 

Eastern—Dougias County, Nev. 19—Bad 
fall weather. Hens 20 cents, butterfat 49 
cents, eggs 48 cents. Elevators offering 55 
cents for old corn, nothing for new. About 
three bushels out of a 50-bushe]) load are 
rotten. ‘Where phosphate has been ap- 
plied about 3 per cent is bad. Finan- 
cially farmers are in a desperate condi- 
tion. Much of the corn will be husked 
by the farmer, as he has no means to pay 
huskers, who are asking 5 cents a bushel 





and board. Looks as if some of this corn 
will be in the field next April. Quite a 
few farmers havé hogs, but not nearly all 
of them. No sickness among them in 
this immediate section. More cattle than 
last year to be fed. Wheat acreage less 
than last year, owing to bad fall for seed- 
ing. A few farmers are contemplating 
using part of the poorest corn for fuel. If 
we would farm, fewer and more fertile 
acres, we would be better off financially. 
—Zelora Green. 

Central— Shelby County, Nov. 26— 
Thanksgiving has passed, and I doubt if 
much more than one-third of the corn is 


husked. Fields have been in bad shape 
all fall. Quality and quantity both poor 
in corn. Few hogs on feed. Will be a lot 


of farm sales this winter—so many farm- 
ers moving te towr.—S. M. Harper. 


Eastern—Vermilion County, Nov. 25— 
Rain today, stopped corn picking. Fields 


are muddy. Lots of corn in the fields yet. 
Corn shuckers hard to get; paying from 
5 to 7 cents. Corn is averaging about 50 
bushels. Price is from 38 to 48 cents. 
Wheat looks fairly good; not very big 
yet. Some threshing that was never done. 
Livestock doing well; some on feed.— 
Elmer Varner. 

Southeasterr—Wabash County, Nov. 26 
—Warm and rainy. Corn fields almost 
impassable. Hog cholera and other swine 
diseases. Good pasture still. Wheat looks 
fine. Not many sowed all the wheat they 
intended to.—Correspondent, 


NEBRASKA 

Northern—Holt County, Nov. 22—The 
ground is well covered with snow, and it 
is snowing today. No doubt is beneficial 
to fall grain and alfalfa meadows. It is 
reported that loss of stock in corn stalk 
fields is serious, especially cattle. Farm- 
ers and stockmen are realizing the value 
of cottonseed cake for cattle. Carload 
shipped in recently at $31 per ton, f. o. b. 
railroad station here. Not much change 
in hay and grain prices. Produce higher. 
—Alex. R. Wertz. 

Central—Platte County, Nov. 26—The 
first snow, of two inches, which fell No- 
vember 14, has melted and corn husking 
is well advanced. Corn yields much be- 
low last year. Quality mostly good. Win- 
ter wheat is in the most perfect condi- 
tion.—Albert Miksch. 


MISSOURI 


Central—Pettis County, 
dition little changed from that of two 
weeks ago. Mercury has ranged from 8 
to 50 degrees at five o'clock a. m. during 
that time. Fields are so soft that teams 
can not pull full loads of corn out of them. 
This Thanksgiving day the temperature 
was 41 at 5:30 a. m. and 62 at 6:00 p. m. 
Blue grass pastures never better at this 
season. Corn moving slowly and selling 
at 50 to 70 cents, governed by quality 
and whether in the husk or husked. Much 
of it is soft and cobs are sappy, while 
some is damaged by high winds and rain. 
—W. D. Wade. 


Nov. 25—Con- 





PIGS NEED SUNLIGHT 

That direct sunlight and green feed 
have a beneficial effect upon growing pigs 

ras demonstrated by an experiment con- 
ducted last winter at the Ohio agricul- 
tural experiment station. 

One group of pigs was confined indoors 
and fed corn, tankage, linseed of] meal, 
salt and limestone. The pigs of this group 
gained 1.02 pounds daily a head and ate 
406 pounds of feed for each 100 pounds 
of gain. 

A similar group of pigs were fed the 
same ration and kept under the same 
conditions except that they were given 
access to sunlight in a small outside 











pen having a board floor. 
this group gained 1.20 pounds daily a head 
and ate 385 pounds of feed for each 100 


The pigs in 


pounds of gain. Exposure to sunlight 
caused more rapid growth and brought 
about a saving of 34 cents in the feed cost 
for each 100 pounds of gain. 





CLUB CAMP IN WASHINGTON NEXT 


Holding of a national farm boys’ 
girls’ club camp in Washington, D. C., 
June 16-22, 1927, has been announced by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The boys and girls attending this 
camp will represent the 600,000 or more 
members of the farm boys’ and girls’ 
clubs conducted by the co-operative ex- 
tension service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the state ag- 
ricultural colleges. The boys and girls in 
these clubs are engaged in carrying on 
practical demonstrations in better meth- 
ods of farming and homemaking. Among 
the leading lines of club work are grow- 
ing corn, potatoes, cotton and other crops, 
pigs, beef and dairy calves, and poultry, 
clothing construction and care, food prep- 


aration and preservation, and home im- 
provement. 

Sach state in the entire couytry, ac- 
cording to the plans for the national 


camp, may select two boys and two girls 
as representative club members to at- 
tend, making a total of nearly 200 young 
people who will come to Washington for 
the occasion. The delegates will be ac- 
companied by a member of their state 
agricultural extension service in charge 
of club work in the state. 

The object of the camp is to provide an 
opportunity for a country-wide discussion 
of the problems met in carrying on exten- 
sion work in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics with boys and girls on the farm, 
and of ways by which the work may be 
expanded in order to make it possible for 
a larger portion of the 11,000,000 or more 
rural young people to have an opportu- 
nity to participate in club work if they 
desire. 

A seven-day program has been outlined 
for the camp. Each morning, following 
the customary camp exercises of flag rais- 
ing, setting-up exercises and a swim, 
there will be addresses in the assembly 
hall of the new National Museum by per- 
sons prominent in governmental affairs 
on matters of national interest. There 
will be both junior and adult conferences 
and joint meetings of the groups on ques- 
tions presented by members of the camp. 

Time is provided cn the camp schedule 
for educational trips about Washingten 
which will enable the boys and girls to 
become better acquainted with the or- 
ganization of the government and the 
work of itS various branches. 

Evening programs for the week include 
a national Four-H radio night, a concert 
by the U. S. Marine band, a candle-light- 
ing ceremony and council circle conducted 
by the club members, and a banquet. 


It is expected that it will be possible 
for both junior and adult club leaders 
to camp on the grounds of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. 

Need for a camp of this character has 
been felt for some time by those en- 
gaged in extension work with farm young 
people and was requested by the exten- 
sion section of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges at its 1925 meeting. The 
club members in attendance will be se- 
lected to represent the interests of young 
people on the farm in the discussion of 


rural life problems at the camp. They 
wil also have an unusual opportunity 
for special training in leadership. 


Club members in several states have al- 
ready adopted plans to provide money 
for sending their representatives to the 
camp and in a number of other states 
they are considering methods and ex- 
pect to begin work shortly. 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Perhaps they should be upholstered, Slim 





MLLOEST TAKE You | NTA Town, AL 
AN’ SHOW You How WeLL 
MY $2022 BUS WORKS SINCE 















Look HOw SHE SkIDS! 





YOU QUGHTA HAVE CHAINS SLIM 
< 
~ 



























NOPE, WHAT WE NEED 
ARE RUBBER TELEPHONE 
POLES, AL! 
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TWO COMMON CAUSES OF RADIO 
TROUBLE 

“I wish you would see what is wrong 
with my radio set,” said a friend whom I 
was visiting at his home in of the 
suburbs of Chicago the other day. ‘I have 
a good sjix-tube but can’t get any- 
thing but the Chicago stations, and those 
not very loud, and the set seems to howl 
most of the time.” 

I followed him.into his pleasant sitting- 
room and found a nice six-tube 
radio frequency set of a good, standard 
make, which should have given him won- 
derful service and have brought in almost 
any good station in the United States or 
Canada. A few inquiries brought out the 
fact that the set had been installed only 
a few days and the A battery was freshly 
charged and the B batteries strictly fresh. 
As the evening programs were well under 
way, I tuned in with the set, and, sure 
enough, could get the nearby Chicago 
stations with fair volume over the loud 
speaker, but in between these all was 
silent or with signals so faint that I could 
not bring them in. It was not a case of 
interference with the nearby stations; 
the other signals were just too faint. And 
a distressing howl was present a good 
part of the time. 

It took me but a minute or two to find 
the cause of his howl. His loud speaker 
was sitting on top of the radio cabinet, 
almost directly over the antenna 
and radio frequency transformers. 


one 


set, 


Mov- 


ing it to the other end of the cabinet re- 
duced the howl to a hum, and setting it 
to one side on a table eliminated it en- 
tirely. In the first position, the varia- 
tions in the magnetic field given off by 
the phone unit in the base of the horn 
extended out far enough into the air to 
reach the tuning coils and radio fre- 
quency transformers, setting up slight 
waves which were amplified into a con- 


siderable howl. The loud speaker should 

















HENRY FIELD 
Of KFNF, Shenandoah, Iowa 
never be set on top of the radio cabinet, 
and usually it is safer to place it five or 
six feet away. 

The cause of the weak signals was not 
so easily found, as the tubes were new 
and seemed to light properly and to spill 
over when the B battery voltage was in- 
creased, and the signals that did come in 


were clear and distinct, tho not very 
strong. Finally I suggested we look at 
his aerial and lead-in. We did so, and I 


soon showed him the cause, or rather the 


causes, of his weak signals. The aerial 
was of the proper length and of good 


height, and as nearly as we could tell by 
a flashlight, was properly insulated at the 


far end. But, oh, what a mess of a lead- 
in! In the first place, the insulated cop- 
per wire was stapled for about twenty 
feet directly against a large brick chim- 
ney. Then it passed thru the wall and 
for about twenty feet was stapled to the 
floor joists overhead, at one place lying 


on top of one of the hot water heating 
pipes. Finally, just before going up thru 
the floor to the receiving set, some twen- 


ty or twenty-five feet of excess length 
had been coiled up into about a dozen 
turns and hung to a nail on a joist. In 


fact, the whole installation was about as 
nearly wrong as it was possible to get it. 
Since the high frequency radio impulses 
can not be held to a wire by ordinary in- 
sulation, 110-volt current can, much 
of the signal strength was leaking off 
down the brick chimney and still more 
escaping where the lead-in lay on the 
heating pipe, and the eight or ten turns 
in the coiled part made a very effective 
choke coil for the high frequency signals. 
I told him that if he would move his set 
over by the window directly under the 
house end of the aerial, bring his lead-in 


as 


slanting directly from the aerial to a 
lightning arrester at the bottom of the 


window, then thru an insulating tube di- 
rectly to the set, that he would get sev- 
eral times the signal strength he then 
was getting, and would have no trouble 
in getting the other stations he was now 
missing. The ideal lead-in would come 


tuned | 





eoils | 








directly from the aerial without coming compared to 42,0°0,000 bushels a year ago. 


closer than four feet to anything which 
could possibly allow the signals to leak 
off, and the best lead-in is the one which 
comes nearest to this under the given 
conditions.—I. W. D. 





IOWA TON LITTERS 
Twenty-five litters in Iowa made good 
in the ton litter contest conducted last 
season by the Iowa State College exten- 
sion department. Two purebred Duroe 
Jersey litters finished in front. Harry 


| 


Kime, of Polk county, brought a litter of | 


fourteen pigs to a weight of 3,152 pounds 
at six months. S. A. Skauge, of Wright 
county, got a total weight of 3,112 pounds 
on a litter of thirteen purebred Durocs. 
Neither record comes at all close to the 
records that have been made in ton litter 
contests in other states. The records are 
remarkable, however, in that both the 
litters were purebred and were raised for 
breeding purposes. They were not extra- 


ordinarily fat, but were simply well 
grown out. 
The largest Chester White litter is 


owned by Jess McIntyre, of Shenandoah. 
In this litter were fourteen pigs and these 
weighed 2,240 pounds at six months. 

Paul Negley of Shenandoah, owns the 
largest Poland China litter of the contest 
last year. The twelve pigs of his litter 
weighed 2,811 pounds when they were a 
half-year old. 

Of the twenty-five litters that reached 
a ton or more in weight in Iowa, Page 
county had six, while Jasper and Fre- 
mont were next with four each. All of the 
men who produced ton litters will receive 


medals, paid for by the packers of the 
state. Gold medals will be presented to 
all men with litters weighing more than 


2,400 pounds; those with litters between 
2,200 and 2,400 will get silver medals, and 
those with litters between 2,000 and 2,200 
will receive bronze medals. Mr. Kime 
will receive, in addition to the gold medal, 
a gold watch and $40 in cash, the latter 
two prizes coming from the two national 
Duroc Jersey registry associations. 
WHEAT EXPORTS AND PRICES 
There little likelihood for 
great change the price of wheat 
more definite information is available 
concerning the crop now growing in the 
southern hemisphere. Exports of wheat 
from the United States, up to October, 
emounted to 103,000,000 bushels this year, 





seems 
in 


any 
until 





| at 


Present prices of wheat are 31 cents un- 
der Liverpool, while last year they were 
5 cents over. A year ago Minneapolis 
prices were 30 cents over Winnipeg and 
are now 2 cents over. The’large crop of 
hard winter wheat has evidently affected 
Minneapolis prices as related to Winni- 
peg. More hard winter wheat was ship- 
ped to Minneapolis during August and 
September, 1926, than in any year since 
1920. 





GAS TAX EQUALS LICENSE FEES 


For the United States as a whole, the 
revenue from the gasoline tax is, at pres- 
ent, just about equal to the revenue de- 
rived from the registration and license 
fees for motor vehicles. From 1913 to 
1922 the registration and _ license fees 
moved consistently upward. This up- 


ward trend was checked by 1922 for by 
that time a considerable part of the grow- 
ing burden of highway improvements had 
begun to be shifted to the gasoline tax 
revenues. 





JOHN J. KELLEHER’S SALE 
The Polled Hereford sale of John J. 
Kelleher, held at the fair grounds at Des 
Moines, was marked by very spirited bid- 


ding on the bulls, their average being 
over $200. The females sold well until 


the crowd was supplied. The attendance 
was small, owing to the inclement weath- 


er. Following is a list of the bulls sold: 
1—J. Dutzman, Fonda, Iowa........ 265 
2—J. A. Stadler, Chelsea, Iowa...... 300 
3—J. A. Smith &Son, Basalt, Colo. 175 
4—E. B. Bots, Downing, Mo......... 305 
5—W. C. Byers, Henderson, Iowa... 260 


6—Chris Hemmingson, Newell, Iowa 205 
7—E. D. Turley, Knob Lake, Mo..... 250 
8—Wm. Bilderback, Lincoln, 
9—F. Hemmington, Cambridge, Lowa 105 
10—J. P. & L. &. Tompson, La Harpe, 


SESERBRMNENS « Varuwe axe/y ciate blocare hi bee aversion at 332 
11—J. R. Vandeveter, Grand Junction, 

DE: edieeckcwsecdees> Seneaneenes 16 
1°—.Johnnie Smith, Basalt, Colo. 262 
13—L. C. Hunt, Imogene, Iowa ....... 130 


BLISS BROS.’ SALE 
The recent draft sale of Shorthorng held 


Creston, Iowa, was not well attended, 
owing to threatening weather, but Blisg 
Bros. had some good buyers who took 


the offering at a fair price in comparison 
to sales of recent date. Some very choice 
cows and heifers were sold, No. 2 going 
to Henry Farber, of Greenfield, Iowa, at 
$140, who also purchased No. 1. The 
first twenty head averaged $100, which 
speaks of interest again being shown in 
the pure blood industry. 








NEXT WEEK 








ON THE AIR 














Following is a radio program for corn 
belt farmers for the week of December 5 


to Il. Central standard time is given 
thruout. 
MARKETS AND WEATHER 
(Daily except Sunday) 
WOI (Ames, 270)—9:30, 10:30 a. m.; 
2°30 p. m. 
WLS (Chicago, 345)—9:00, 9:30, 10:00, 


10:30, 11:00, 11:30 a. m.; 12:00 noon; 1:09, 
1:30 and 6:00 p. m. 

WHT (Chicago, 400)—11:45 a. m., 12:00 
noon, 10:40 p. m. 

KYW (Chicago, 536)—11:00 a. m., 4:45 
p. m™. 

WOC (Davenport, 484)—2:00 p. m. (1:00 
p. m., Saturday). 

WHO (Des Moines, 526)—9:45 a. m., 
12:00 noon, 2:00 p. m. 

WOS (Jefferson City, Mo., 441)—8:00, 
9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00, 11:30 a. m.; 12:00 


noon; 2:00 p. m. 
KFKX (Hastings, Neb., 288)—9:30, 10:30 
m.; 12:30, 3:00, 7:00 p. m. 
WDAF (Kansas City, 366)—6:00 p. m. 
WCCO (Minneapolis, 416)—9:45, 10:30, 
11:30 a. m.; 1:30, 3:00, 5:45, 10:00 p. m. 
WOAW (Omaha, 526)—8:15, 8:55, 10:30 
a. m.; 12:30, 1:45, 6:45 p. m. 
KMOX (St. Louis, 280)—9:40 a. m. 
WLBL (Stevens Point, Wis., 278)—8:45, 
9:45, 10:45, 11:45 a. m.; 12:30, 1:45 p. m. 
KMA (Shenandoah, 461)—9:00 a. m., 
12:00 noon, 2:00, 6:00 p. m. 
KOIL (Council Bluffs, 306)—11:55 a. m., 
6:00 p. m. 


a. 


KFDY (Brookings, S. D., 306)—12:15 
Pp. m. 
EVERY NIGHT ENTERTAINMENT 
FEATURES 


WGN (Chicago, 303)—10:00 a. m., Sam 
and Henry. 

WDAF—11:45 p. m., Nighthawk Frolic. 

KYW—9:30 p. m., Congress Carnival. 

KOIL-—7:30 and 11:00 p. m., The Am- 
bassadors. 

FEATURE MUSICAL PROGRAMS 
Sunday, December 5— 

WoOcC—1:00 p. m., Old Folks’ Musical 
Program; 10:00 p. m., Palmer Little Sym- 
phony. 

WHO—5:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life String 
Quartet; 7:30 p. m., Hotel Fort Des Moines 
Orchestra. 

WCCO, WOC, WGN—8:15 p. m., Ate- 
water Kent Hour. 

WLS—12:15 p. m., 
p. m., WLS Trio. 

WGN-—3:15 p. m., Music Room. 


Organ Recital; 1:00 





WQJI (Chicago, 448)—3:00 p. m., Morgan 
Park Choir. 

WEBH (Chicago, 370)—5:00 p. m., Twi- 
light Musicale. 
Monday, December 6— 

KFNF—7:00 p. m., Concert, Henry Field 
Seed Co.: 11:00 p. m., Old Time Music. 

KMA—9:00 p. m., Farnham Trio. 

W HO—7:30 p. m., Younker Tea Room 
Orchestra; 8:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Trio. 

WDAF, WCCO—9:00 p. m., Grand Opera 
(WEAF). 
Tuesday, December 7— 

KMA—9:00 p. m., May’s Mandolin Mu- 
sicians. 

woc, WCCO—7:00 p. m., The Vikings;; 
8:00 p. m., Everready Hour. 





W HO—7:30 p. m., Fourteenth Cavalry 
Band. 

WMAQ 8:00 p. m., Women’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

WHT—9:30 p. m., Bel Canto Male 


Quartet. 
Wednesday, December 8— 

KFNF—7:00 p. m., Concert, Henry Field 
Seed Co.; 11:00 p. m., Old Time Music. 

WHO—9:30 p. m., Male Quartet and 
Younker Orchestra. 

WLS—7:00 p. m., Cornhuskers’ Orches- 
tra; 8:00 p. m., University of Chicago 
Choir. 

WDAF—8:00 p. 
Glee Club. 

WGN —9:00 p. m., 
tertainment. 
Thursday, December 9— 

WQJ—7:00 p. m., Calumet Band. 

KFNF—7:00 p. m., Old Time Songs. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Younker Tea Room 
Orchestra; 8:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Trio. 

WOC—7:30 p. m., Moline Plowboys. 

Wwoc, WCCO, WGN—8:00 p. m., Clic- 
quot Club Eskimos; 9:00 p. m., Goodrich 
Program. 

WLS—7:00 p. m., WLS Trio and Solo- 
ists. 

Friday, December 10— 

KFMX (Northfield, Minn., 
p. m., Organ Concert. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Raleigh Quintette. 

WOC—7:30 p. m., Moorman’s Melody 
Mixers. 

WDAF, WOC—8:30 p. m., La France 
Orchestra. 

Wwoc, WCCO, WDAF—9:00 p. m., Whit- 
tall Anglo-Persians. 

WCCO—8:00 p. m., Nash Finch Band. 
Saturday, December 11— 

Woc, WCCO, WGN—8:00 p. m., Balkite 
Hour, New York Symphony Orchestra. 

WCCO—9:00 p. m., Orpheus Male Choir. 


m., Ivanhoe Band and 


Arabian Nights En- 





337)—10:00 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 
Dec. 9—Powell & Sons, Linn Grove, Iowa, 
Dec. 10—George Hoffman, Ida Grove, Ia 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Dec. 6 and 7—Martin & Newby, 
Lake, Iowa. 
Mar. i17—Escher & Ryan, 
Iowa. 


Wall 


Coon Rapids, 





DUROC JERSEYS 
Jan. 19—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Jan. 21—Fain’s Duroc Farm, Emmets- 
| burg, Iowa. 
Jan. 31—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa 
Feb. 2—E. J. Edwards Alta, Iowa. ; 
Feb, 9—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 
Feb. #0—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—E. F. Gearke, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb, 23—T. J. Stephenson, Gilmore City, 
Iowa. : 
4—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 


Jan. 8—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 
Jan. 12—R. C.°Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Jan. 19—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Jan. 20—John W. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa, 
Jan. 2i—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Iowa, 
Jan. 31—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 


Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
Feb. 1—M. C. Youngblood, Jefferson, Ig, 
| Feb. 2—A. C. Engel, Rockwell City, Iowa, 


Feb. 4—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
Feb. 9—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 
Iowa. 

Feb. 11—Thos. Griffin & Son, Manson, Ia, 
Feb. 12—Allerton Farms, Monticello, III. 
Feb. 15—R. F. French, Independence, Ia, 
Feb. 15—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
Feb. 18—Wm. A. Scar, Eariham, Ja. 
Feb. 22—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, Ia, 
Feb. 24—Geo. B. Laposky, Cherokee, Ia, 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—Bauer Bros., Pierson, Iowa. 
Feb. 18—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa, 
Feb. 18—Hand & Holland, Hartley, Iowa, 
Feb. 15—Hanson Bros., Gowrie, Iowa. 
Feb. 22—F. L. Jackson, Yetter, Iowa, 
Feb. 23—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 


HAMPSHIRES 
Feb. 14—Boyd G. Weidlein, Webster City, 
Iowa, 
Feb. 15—Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa. 
Feb. 15—Klein & Granzow, Alden, lowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
7—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
8—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa, 
9—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
16—Funk Bros., Sheldon, Iowa. 








WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 


FIELDMEN 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, lowa. 

Guy L. Bush, Winterset, lowa. 





The above named gentlemen look 
after the livestock advertising fieid 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are all good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send vour sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
| | they desire. Tell us what you want, 
and we will ask them to help you get 
it. Address all communications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa 











| Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discoa- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to g0 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. NeW 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
ssue. 














Field Notes 


POWELL & SONS’ SHORTHORN 


DISPERSION 
There is a possibility on the part of 
those deeply interested in high-class 


Shorthorns of their overlooking the qual- 
ity of the cattle that will be sold in the 
Powell & Sons’ sale, at Linn Grove, Iowa 
December 9, the occasion being a disper- 
sion. It is one of the herds that has been 
kept close to a standard of quality, and 
this pertains to individual excellence an 
Pedigree alike. Additions to the he 

have never been made in a promiscuous 
way. Bulls that have occupied premier 
position in the herd have had to reproduce 
their likeness or move on. And in this 


connection we wish to state that of 4 
the splendid breeding bulls owned by this 
firm none have surpassed the present 





herd bull, Anoka Waverly, as a sire. He 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, December 3, 1926 


(35) 1603 








POLAND-CHINAS 


~~ POLAND 
BOAR BARGAINS 


poars by Meobber’s Equal, top breeding son of 
The Kobber, from an Eliminator dam, and Oh My, 
champion son of Reliable Pathfinder, ont of sows 
ricb 10 bloodlines of The Armistice, Pathfinder and 
filminator. Priced right. Write us your wants, we 
guarantee satisfaction. 
pELGENS BROS., 


Youngblood’s Polands 


Two real herd Boars by The Robber, Eliminator 
dam. Others by Black Rastus (grand champion boar 
si our county fair) The Irish Lad and Theodoctus. 
Two good fall boars. Our herd won 11 firsts, 7 seconds 
syit county fair, These boars have plenty of scale 
gad size. Write me your needs. 
u.C. Youngblood, 


Twin Oaks Polands 


choice young boars offered by OCONVINCER, second 
prize yearling at Ft. Dodge recently. Also others by 
The Native, The Traveler, Armistice King and The 
African. Always pleased to show our stock. 

Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, lowa 


. 
Oak Glen Poland Chinas 
gpring boars of pleasing quality and scale. Oak Gien 
Diamond blood inatee. Top litter by Giant 
Pathfinder, another by Revenue. May we tell you 





Monticelle, Iowa 





Jefferson, lowa 








ore? 

W. Ss. Austin, Damont, lewa 
- J = 
caxeside Poland Chinas 

Herd headed by Black Hawk, grand champion 

poat at the recent big Alta show; sensational son of 

Index. Splendid big boars by him, Tecumseh 

ad The Anwil. For particulars, address 

J.T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa 


Poland China Boars by Robber 2d 


Am offering tops of my 1926 spring boars. Are 
good footed, good boned, sleek, and all black except 
points. 42 yeare im businegs and these are as good as 
Ibave ralsed. Good boars for $40.00. 

J. A. PENN, ALTA, IOWA 


lutstanding Poland China 


Boars weighing up to 800 pounds. Write, or better 
visit our herd. 


H. A. Wessels & Son, 


Silverview Poiands 
Herd headed by ANSWER'S IMPROVER, pick of 
entire Dorr herd. Boars by him, also by Big Reve- 
nue, The Pilot, Index Model, fall boars by Giant Trail. 

maker and Pleasant Hill Giant Jr., “nuff” said. 
George Laposky, Cherokee, lowa 


WALL STREET 


tre of the highest priced boar in recent years will be 
featured in our bred sow sale Feb. 1. Send your name 
forcatalog. Sale at Kansas City. 

Ted Butler, Cathoun, Mo. 


Hancherdale Polands 


Thirty head good farmers’ boars at farmers’ prices, 
Merch, April, May farrow. 
I believe I can sult you. 
I. P. Hancher, Rolfe, fowa 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


‘Wildfire Boars 


andgilts for the improvement of that Spetted Poland 
herd. Write us your needs. 
Blanke Bros., 











Creston, lowa 

















Tainter, iowa 





We have some toppy 


Late Spring Boars 


lage enough for service. Write us your needs. 
LV. CRAWFORD & SONS, EARLHAM, (OWA 


1 Spotted Poland China 
\odlay is Sale Day onee by The a 
teby HOT SHOT and FIRE FLAME by Wildfire. 
Breeding and imdtvidwala are right. Write today 
for prices or come and see them. Boars all at pri. 
Yatesale. They are priced reasonabie. 

Earl Connell, Brooklyn, towa 


Spotted Armistice 


bors forsale. The best in Spots. Prices right and 
furanteed right. All farmers raise hogs. Better 


hogs are more profitable. 
1.N. HAYDEN, : CRESTON, 10WA 











CHESTER WHITES 





wave tas 


GIANT’S RIVAL 


Repeated!y grand champion Chester White boar at 
both the Iowa state fair and the National. Fine big 
fring boars by him and by National High Type. 
Never had better to offer.. Extreme bone. See them. 
Ed. Kahl, Lakota. lowa 


i CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


i! and spring farrow. Sturdy, heavy bened— 
‘alfarmer boars at farmer prices. Sires, Captain 
Sensation and Highland Prince. As we breed Hamp- 
filtres also, be sure to state what breed you want. 

1. Af. ROUNDS, LE MARS, 10WA 


CHESTER WHITE GILTS 


Choice, well grown, February and March farrow; 
“80 some fall pigs, elther sex. Price reasonable. 


1 
“cKiniey Bros. & Sens., Metrose, lowa 











YORKSHIRES. 


DEER CREEK STOCK FARM 


sofering LARGE YWORMKSMIRES of 

May and June farrow at very reasonable 

B Drices for immediate delivery. 
*F. Davidson, 


°*rkshire Swime. Big rugged boars ready for 
A tervice. Also open gilts. Weanling pigs efther sex. 
w Shropshire rams. Wm. Zahs, Riverside, lowa. 








Menlo, Iowa 



















“Percherons Wanted 
toaat to buy nine yearling regis- 
Percheron, —a ana six 
o and three—big, clean 
Calg: solic blacks or with small star. 
Rou FRED CHANDLER. 
ite 7, Chariten, lowa 































and his get form an important part of the 
offering. His sons bear the outline of 
being real herd bulls. To some, the ju- 
nior herd bull, Strongheart, may attract 
most. From his calves now’ putting in 
their appearance, much can be expected 
of him. His solid red color, his nugget- 
like smoothness, together with his cham- 
Ppionship winnings, render him decidedly 
valuable. Ask for the catalog if you do 
not already have one.—Holmes Cantine, 
Adv. 

GEO. HOFFMAN’S SHORTHORN SALE 


_ December 10 is the date of the second 
draft sale of Scotch Shorthorns to be held 


from the George Hoffman. herd at Ida 
Grove, Iowa. It will take place in the 
commodious sales pavilion in town. The 
grand old herd bull, Barmpton Gainford, 
is responsible for the merit of this of- 
fering. it is exceedingly doubtful if 
Gainford Champion ever sired a better 
bull than Barmpton Gainford. For six 


years he has been the premier herd bull 
here. <A fine line of young females and 
young bulls sell sired by him, while other 
females are bred to him. There are oth- 
ers, both bulls and females, sired by Bap- 
ton Butterfly and out of daughters of 
Barmpton Gainford. It goes without say- 
ing that those who purchase stock at this 
sale will get more for their money than 


they now expect to get. There is yet 
—_ for the catalog.—Holmes Cantine, 
Adv. 


THE LAKESIDE FARM DISPERSION 

Next week, December 6 and 7, a great 
Aberdeen Angus event will occur when 
the dispersion of the famous Lakeside 
Farm herd of Martin & Newby, Wall 
Lake, Iowa, will be held on Lakeside 
Farm, the home of the herd since its es- 
tablishment, forty years ago. It is need- 
less to say that this is a great opportu- 
nity to buy the cream of the breed, the 
very best blood for which the herd has 
been famous during all the years of its 
existence. This is a sale of a herd that 
has done much for the breed’s interest 
not only in Iowa but thruout ali parts of 
the country. Many of the best herds past 











Next Week! Next Week! Next Week! 








N. G. KRASCHEL, Anctioneer 





Willfeccur the big two-day sale, DECEMBER 6 AND 7, of THE LAHESIDE 
FARM HERD of ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
83 females. Arrange toattend. A great herd selling without a single reservation. 


MARTIN & NEWBY, 


An absolute dispersion. 22 choice bulls, 


WALL LAKE, IOWA 











excellent dual-purpose breed should look 
up the card, ad in this issue and write 
Mr. Pollard at ence. His cattle and prices 
will suit.—Frank Q. Sterrs, Adv. 
HELGENS BROS.’ POLANDS 
Helgens Bros., of Monticello, Towa, a 
firm which has been breeding and show- 
ing Poland China hogs for several: years, 
has a few choice boars for sale. These 
boars are of popular breeding and are well 
grown. They are priced well worth the 
money. If you are still in need of a Po- 
land China boar, you couldn’t find a bet- 


ter firm to buy from. ‘Their hogs and 
prices will* suit. Get a letter to them 
today.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


BURR OAK STOCK FARM HAMP- 
SHIRES 


H. W. Oxley & Son, of Iowa City, are 
starting a card ad in this issue on Hamp- 
shire boars which they have for sale. 
They also have bred sows and gilts from 
their show herd for sale. Everything is 
guaranteed. Be sure to get their attract- 
ive prices if you are interested in either 
boars or bred sows.—Frank O. Storrs, 
Adv. 

HANCHERDALE POLANDS 

The veteran breeder, M. P. Hancher, of 
Rolfe, Iowa, is changing his card ad in 
this issue. Mr. Hancher has some very 
desirable boars that he is pricing very 
reasonable. If you are still in need of a 





laces’ Farmer: 


horns.”’ 


advertising pay. 





ONE AD IN WALLACES’ FARMER SOLD 23 HEAD 


V. D. Hall & Son, of Centerville, Iowa, breeders of Polled 
Shorthorn cattle and Poland China hogs, say, in a letter to Wal- 


‘““ONE ad in YOUR PAPER sold 23 head of Polled Short- 


Wallaces’ Farmer gets results for its advertisers because it is 
read by the best farm folks. Good, clear-thinking, right-living farm- 
ers who believe in it. They are the kind of people who want good 
stock. They are the kind of people who make Wallaces’ Farmer 








and present have drawn life-giving blood 
from this collection, and therefore it will 
be expedient and wise to attend the clos- 
ing out sale of such a nursery, for no 
blood can have greater influence for breed 
building purposes than that which it con- 
tains. The herd is an eminently useful 
collection, a money-maker always, a pro- 
lific herd, whose management has stayed 
close up to average farm conditions in its 
conduct. Turn out for this sale if you 
want seed stock that will prove absolute- 
ly as it is recommended to be.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 
DUROC BOARS 

Buyers not yet supplied with a spring 
boar should see or write Mr. Lloyd Place, 
of Milford, Iowa; at once. Besides the 
thirty-five good spring boars Mr. Place 
has a few fall boars to offer; also he 
will s his herd boar, Long Colonel, 
son of the first prize Intense Colonel. 
Long Colonel has proved an excellent sire. 
He ‘will be sold with the strongest guar- 
antee one would care to write. He is 
Simply right in every particular. Also, 
Mr. Place will price both open and bred 
gilts. This is one of the largest herds in 
northern Iowa, and also one of the best 
herds. Mr. Place’s card will be found 
regularly in Wallaces’ Farmer.—Holmes 
Cantine, Adv. 

“ FANCY STILTS 


One of the outstanding bred sow sales 
to be held this year will be that of Knotek 
Bros., of Riverside, Iowa. Fancy Stilts, 
himself a noted sire and a sire of many 
prize winners, will be mated to the best 
sows that can be obtained,-and those in 
need of a sow to get different bloodlines 
or to improve their herds will do well to 
keep this herd in mind. They still have 
a few boars left for the trade, and if you 
are in need of one drop them a line.— 
Guy L. Bush, Ady. 


ANGUS BULLS THAT WILL SUIT 


Mr. Harry E. Wylie, of Madrid, Iowa, 
is offering for immediate sale a lot of 
very choice, well grown Angus bulls. 
They are just the kind that please, the 
real Angus type. Mr. Wylie is pricing 


these buils well worth the money and if 
you are in need of a good Angus bull you 
will do well to get in touch with Mr. 
Wylie at once for these are the kind that 
move quickly.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 
EDGEWOOD STOCK FARM HAMP- 
SHIRES 


H. E. Taylor, of Dallas Center, Iowa, 
has some high class Hampshire bears for 
sale sired by his two herd boars, 
wood Parole and R. L. Defender. 
boars have all been double treated and are 
priced at the very reasonable figure of $45 
each. Better look up his card im this 
issue and get a letter to him at once.— 
Guy L. Bush, Adv. 

ERNEST POLLARD’S AYRSHIRES 

Ernest Pollard, of Nehawka, Neb., has 
purebred Ayrshire bulls from baby calves 
to serviceable age that he is advertising 
in future issues of this paper. He also 
has some high class she stuff. This is 
one of the choice herds of Ayrshires in 
Nebraska and anyone interested in this 


Poland China boar, look up his ad and 
get in touch with him at once.—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 
E. A. DREW’S DUROCS 
A visit to the farm of E. A. Drew, at 
Sigourney, Iowa, found a _ good, thrifty 
bunch of boars that would look well in 
any herd. Mr. Drew is a feeder and knows 
how to produce the kind that prove prof- 
itable in the fat lot. If yo ware in need 
of a good boar or gilt, write this firm 
your needs.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 





A MODERN FABLE 

A mule and a Ford are said to have 
met on a highway. 

“And what might you be?” asked the 
mule. 

“An automobile,” 
“and you?” 

“I’m a horse,”’ replied the mule. 

And they both laughed. 


answered the Ford. 











FEEDERS 


Hereford Steers 


23 Wt. around 1100 ibs. 69 Wt. arownd 1000 Ibs. 

74 Wt. around 725 bs. 81 Wt. around 625 Ibs. 

45 Wt. around 550 50 Wt. around 50 ibs. 

Good quality, dark reds, dehorned well marked 
Hereford steers. good grass flesh. The beef type 
are usually market toppers when finished. W1/! sell 
your ¢c e of one car load from any bunch. Can 
also show you Shorthorn steers, yearling or 2 yr. olds. 


V.V. Baldwin, Eidon, Wapelio Co.towa 
ANGUS 


NGOS BULLS. Good, big, rugged, well grown 
Angus Bulls, Low down, thick set, the regular 
Angustype We tnvite inspection. We know they 
will please if you want Angus Bulls with type and 
quality. Priced from $100 to $200 dnd worth the 

money. Call, come or write. 
Harry E. Wylie, Madrid, Iowa 














AYRESHIRES 


Purebred Ayrshires 
Bulls from baby calves toserviceable age. Also she 
stuff. Only dual purpose breed with Daisy character. 
istics predominating. Ayrshires sell for slaughter 
without discrimination. 
Ernest Pollard, 





Nehawka, Neb. 





AUCTiION EERS 


LEARN 2-B AN AUCTIONEER 


Have a paying business of your own. Be 
tmdependent. Correct salesmanship is 
man’s biggest and best asset—we teach 
you all the best modern ideas of selling. 
Home study course free. 

Address Department W. 


Reppert’s School of Auctioneering, Decatur, Ind. 























LIVE STOCK 
Us AUCTIONEER 


Marian, lewa 





“HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


of fall and spring farrow. Sires, LOOKOUT DeLUXE 
and LONGFELLOW. Former 1s of special breeding 
and a superb sire. Latter a 1925 prize winner. As we 
breed Chester Whites also,state what breed you want. 
M. H. ROUN D&S, LE MARS, IOWA 


BURR GAK STOCK FARM HAMPSHIRES 


Offering the best in Hampshire Spring boars, March 
and April farrow. The price ts right and the boars 
are right. Also bred sows and gilts. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Write us. 

H. W. Oxiey & Bon, 


When in need of 
HAMPSHIRE BREEDING STOCK 


write us. Our bred sow sale date is February 16. 
Visitors always welcome 
BIG FOUR FARMS, Brooklyn, lowa 


DGEWORTH Parole and R. L. Defender 
Hampshire Boars. Choice double-treated Hamp- 
shire Boara, sired by the abeve named boars. for sale. 
Priced at 945 each for quick sale. BR. L. Defender 
stood 4th at the 1925 National as a junior pig, Our 

doare will please you. Call, write or wire. 
H. E. Tayler, Dallas Center, Iowa. 








lewa City, lowa 











3G, ragged Hampshire boars ready for service— 
82 to 840, according to size and individuality. 
Order from ad. Clover Leaf Stock Farm, Selma, la. 


AMPNSHURE Spring Boars, open or bred Gilts. 
‘Weight 200 to 240 Ibs. Sired by Monarch’s Balboa, 
won 2d at Sieax City. One good fall bear. Cholera im- 
mune. Guaranteed. Albert J. Larson, Mo. Valley. Ia. 








DUROC JERSEYS. 


DUROC BOARS 


Fall and spring boars of real business conformation. 
They possess merit through Inheritance. Good footed, 
strong bere and well grown. Sires, Masterpiece, 
Walt’s King of All and Grand Ooi. 

N.K. Nelson, (Farm % mi. na. oftown) Alta, Ia. 


Boars and Giits 


Great Colonel and Snapper. The best in 
Durocs at reasonable price. 
Write us your meeds. 
McKEE BROS., Creston, lowa 


Gailey Offers Duroc Boars 
by Giant Orion Sensation — gpeatest aged 
breeding and show boar in the northwest; also by 
Highline Colonel, grandson of Great Colonel. Am 
especially proud to show our brood sows, See us or 
write. J. W. GAILEY, Battle Creek, Iowa. 


DUROC BOARS 


3 Junior yeerlings—one very outstanding. 12 fall 
and 50 spring boars. Sires, Intense Col., Double 
Stilts and Masterpiece. Herd of Specific type and 
strong in Colonel blood.’ Let us tell you more. 
E.J.Kdwards, (Farmintown) Alta, lowa 


OPEN DUROC GILTS 
FEW BOARS 

Not holding winter sale. Offertmg top gilts—175 to 

225 pounds—at #0 each. Sire, our junior champion, 
Sensation. us at once. 

R.H.REED &R.F.D. Ft. Dodge, lowa 


Duroc Boars and Gilts 
that will please. A very choice lot by DeLuxe Col., 
by Great Col. and Stilts, by the Leader. 
Open and bred gilts, priced right. 

G. A. Swenson, Dayton, lowa 


. 
Duroc Spring Boars and Herd Boars 
Spring boars weighing ap to 250 and 300 pounds. 
Our aplendid herd boar, Long Col. by Intense Col. 
Also open and bred gilts. Have a few fall boars. 
Lioyd Place, Milford, lowa 


TAM WORTSHS 
AMWORTH Bred Sows and Giits—175 to 500 


pounds. Two bloodlines—immuue. A few extra 
good late farrow boars. J.J. Newlin, Grimes, lowa 
































SHORTHORNS. 


Shorthorn Bulls in Numbers 


In order to materially reduce the number of bulls 
we have before winter we are making special prices 
for quick sale. 

They area good vigorous lot, well grown, espec- 
fally well bred, and among them those that should 
please herd bul! buyers They are of standard Scotch 
families. Sires, Fair Villager, Royal Butterfly, Lake- 
side Avon and Red Gloster. Who wil! be the first to 
get abargain? Herd federal tested. 


HELD BROTHERS, HINTON, IOWA 





POLLED SHORTSHORNS 


Poiled Shorthorn Bulls 


We are offering a nice lot of red white and roans 
from 12 to 14 months old. Good thick fellows. Priced 
mostly from $100 to $125, a few higher. 


&. B. Hudson & Son, Rt. 5. Knexviiie, Ia. 








a f th 
Registered Shropshire Rams 3.3 <7 01 i¢ 


end quality. Willard Miller, Anita, Ya., R. F. D. No.2. 


AMPSHIRE BAMS — Big. rugeed, heavy 
yeartings. If you want a ram of this 
popular breed, write us for prices at once. 
J. T. Eness & Son, Gilbert, Iowa. 











MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls offered—calves to 12 and 18 months. 
Very choice specimens and from ancesters of milk 
records. Herd federal accredited. It is hardly pos- 
sible for you to get elsewhere such values as we are 
offering. Ed. Beonsink, (Sioux Co.) Mespers, Ia. 






















A. NEWTON PETERS 

Route 7, Lima, Ohio 
R. PETERS has an oil well or two on 
his place, for Lima was once an oil 
town. But never once has he been any- 
thing but a dyed-in-the-wool farmer, and 
he has stood for years high up in the list 
of the best farmers in Ohio. He cultivates 
90 acres, raising hay and grain and stock. 
He has a fine family of six children, one of 
the youngest demonstrating in the picture 
his readiness tohelp Daddy get some wood. 
Both “men” have on Ball-Band rubbers. 
“We always wear Ball-Band,” says Mr. Pe- 
ters, “because we get our money’s worth 
out of any footwear with the Red Ball trade 


WILLIAM SIEFERMANN 
RR 5, Freeport, Illinois 

i Y son and I do all the work on 
this farm except when we need 

extra help such as for harvesting or 
butchering. We are hard on foot- 
wear and have got to have rubbers 
that don’t blink at hard, dirty work, 
We find the Ball-Band four-buckle 
rubber arctic the best fitted to our 
needs, although when the snow is 


deep and the weather cold, we put 
on cloth arctics. We also have Ball- 
Band short boots, because the mud 
gets pretty deep around here in the 
spring. They are the thing for wad- 
ing through wet grass, too. Nobody 
could ask for better wear or better 
fit than Ball-Band footwear gives. 
I’ve worn footwear with the Red 
Ball trade mark all my life and have 
never had one cause for complaint.” 















Cold, wet work... 


but their feet are 


warm 


mark, I have worn them all 
my life and this young man 
here will probably never 
know any other kind. I wear 
four-buckle rubber arctics 
and short boots mostly, with 
cloth arctics when it’s cold. 
Every member of my family 
wears Ball-Band footwear, 
too. I would say that we are 
good customers.” 


and dry 


Leading farmers tell how they 
have foot comfort in bad weather. 
Read their interesting experiences. 


EN WHO have to be out in all outdoor workers everywhere have bought 
kinds of weather and who are on their footwear by the Red Ball trade mark? 


their feet most of the time, know 


how much foot comfort is worth. 


The stores where you trade probably 
have a complete line of Ball-Band footwear. 


That is why so many such men, like those Ask them to fit you with the proper boots, 
shown here, ask for Ball-Band footwear arctics and rubbers for your work. If you 


and look for the Red Ball trade mark. 
They know that in Ball-Band 
footwear they not only get foot 
comfort, but they also get more 
days wear. 
Is there any wonder then, that 


for two generations millions of 
x 





have any difficulty getting exactly what you 

' want, write for booklet and name 
ofanearby dealer whocan supply 
you. Mishawaka Rubber & 
Woolen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 338 Water Street, Misha- 
waka, Indiana. 


BALI-BAN D 


RUBBER & WOOLEN FOOTWEAR 


BOOTS - LIGHT RUBBERS - HEAVY RUBBERS -« ARCTICS - GALOSHES - SPORT AND WORK SHOES 






DR. W. R. FULLARTON, Veterinary Surgeon 
1697 Delhi St., Dubuque, Iowa 


OR over thirty years Doctor Fullarton has taken care 

of sick live stock, from prize bulls to pet cats and dogs 
belonging to farmers and other people in and around 
Dubuque. “My work is always in the barnyard,” he ex- 
plains, “where the chemicals underfoot eat the life out 
of ordinary footwear. Yet I simply must not be bothered 
with wet or cold feet if I am to keep my mind on my 
business. So I always wear Ball-Band rubbers. They fit 
better, look better and wear better. In winter I prefet 
the two-buckle cloth top arctic and wear a light felt shoe 
underneath it and light wool socks. When I expect to get 
into deep mud or wet grass, I wear my Ball-Band boots. 
L have found the Red Ball trade mark means the same 
big value no matter what style of rubber it is on.” 





A 





